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Los Angeles in July 1907. 


The National Educational Association will meet 
this year at Los Angeles, most likely the first week 
in July. This being the semi-centennial year, the 
committee desired to have the Convention at 
Philadelphia, where the first meeting of the organi- 
zation was held. In spite of the strongest argu- 
ments brought to bear upon the railroads, the 
eastern trunk lines were not willing to grant the 
extension of tickets which has been customary 
heretofore. Limitation of the validity of the tickets 
to the days of the Convention, which the railroads 
insisted upon in case Philadelphia should be chosen, 
would have been disastrous to the Association. 
Under the circumstances the committee felt con- 
strained to abandon its original plans and accept 
the hospitality of Los Angeles. The teachers of 
the country are assured of a royal welcome in the 
City of Angels. Our memories of the Conventions 
on the Pacific coast bring up some of the most 
enjoyable of all N. E. A. experiences. The railroads 
offer one fare for the round trip, plus the usual 
two dollar membership fee. It is well to begin the 
organization of traveling parties early. To people 
of the Eastern and Central States a trip to the 
Pacific coast may be a liberal education, and teachers 
certainly will find it a delightful excursion. 


ee 
The Immigrant and the School. 


The statistics of crime seem to indicate that the 
comparatively largest number of evil doers are 
recruited from the children of immigrated parentage. 
The foreigner, born and bred, is himself not half as 
serious a menace to our institutions as nativistic 
orators would make him appear. Even if he have 
criminal tendencies, the strangeness of his new 
environment will necessarily restrict the exercise 
of them. Moreover, the European governments 
watch closely all out-going steamers. Malfeasants 
that have escaped the arm of the law know this 
too well to risk boarding an ocean steamer. Our 
immigration inspection has become very exact. 
This furnishes another means of eliminating the 
undesirable. If we could be as sure of the desira- 
bility of the citizens added to us by birth as we are 
of those we acquire by immigration, our sociological 
problem would be comparatively simple. 

The principal difficulty is with the children of 
certain classes of immigrants. The Polish and 
Russian Jews furnish a striking example. Ordi- 
narily, the children of these people are brought up 
strictly under the authority of the law. In fact 
the keystone of Jewish discipline is the law. Respect 


for the parents is developed as a fundamental and 
natural virtue. The children regard their parents 
practically in loco Dei, and their counsels to them 
are conclusive. The immigrant Jew finds himself 
in a civilization utterly foreign to him. His ina- 
bility to speak the language of the country puts him 
at a disadvantage. While his children go to school 
and pick up in the streets a knowledge of conditions, 
he is compelled to concentrate his strength upon his 
ill-paid work, to earn enough to supply his family 
with the necessaries of life. His habits stamp 
him as an exotic. His children, adapting them- 
selves readily to the life of the New World, become 
his teachers. He loses his place of authority, as a 
“‘oreenhorn.”’ 

To the limited judgment of the young, American 
freedom is synonymous with license. Every call 
to duty, every form of repression, every assertion 
on the part of their elders of disciplinary authority 
is resented as springing from the ignorance of the 
greenhorn. In a frantic endeavor to regain control 
over their children, the parents will, after a hard 
day’s labor, attend night schools and lectures and 
pore over books, to become initiated in the mysteries 
of Americanism. In spite of their pathetic struggle, 
they frequently remain behind in the race for the 
acquisition of the things that count most in the 
business world of the poor. Unable to retain their 
own authority, and unfit to instill intelligent notions 
of the respect for law and order which is character- 
istic of the best American citizenship, they may 
sometimes have to bear the additional sorrow of 
having one or the other of their children sent to 
prison as dangerous to society. 

The immigrant, being generally good material 
physically, industrially, and morally—at least from 
the standpoint of his former civilization—should 
receive friendly counsel and assistance, not only 
for his own sake, but for the sake of his children. 
The night schools should have courses for his 
special benefit. Attendance at these schools should 
be encouraged in every way possible. School author- 
ities too often make the mistake of treating the 
night schools as philanthropic concessions to igno- 
rance. There is too little thought of the sacrifices 
which the attendance of the adult pupil represents. 
He has worked hard during the day and his physical 
fatigue should receive due consideration. The 
surroundings and the lessons cannot be made too 
attractive. It is possible to have a spirit of good 
cheer: Then why not have it? 

The adult pupil hungers for encouragement. His 
daily burden is one of struggle against heavy 
odds. He has no relatives to sympathize with him. 
He is face to face with a situation in which nothing 
is considered but his wealth-producing qualities, 
and these are usually exploited by people who 
flourish from the labor of others. He should be 
able to look forward to the hours of night school 
as a comfort and joy and inspiration, and a means 
by which he may rise in point of efficiency and 
industrial independence. Springfield, Mass., has 
done much pioneer work in this direction. Other 
communities have done more or less to advance the 
cause. Still, we have only begun to touch the prob- 
lem. The community that takes proper care of its 
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immigrants is thereby adding to its prosperity, 
industrially and morally. This is a problem for 
the schools. 

SPN 


Wilbur S. Jackman. 


Wilbur S. Jackman, dean of the School of Educa- 
tion of Chicago University, died suddenly on 
January 28. He was sick only twenty-four hours. 
Before this he appeared to be in the best of health 
and vigor. He was only fifty-two years of age, and 
was full of plans for the future. He was one of the 
faithful, plodding schoolmen who quietly toil for 
the enrichment of the education of American youth, 
finding their principal reward in the consciousness 
of serving to uplift mankind. His distinctive 
achievement is the introduction of nature study 
in our elementary schools. If I am not mistaken 
he originated the very term Nature Study. He was 
identified for so many years with Colonel Parker 
that his own personality was not always separated 
from that of the giant reformer. People failed to 


take appreciative account of the way and manner 
in which he gave practical shape to the Colonel’s 
theoretic discoveries. 


Jackman was a native of 
Pennsylvania. He was 
brought up in Washington 
County, attended district 
school in winter, and per- 
formed the numerous duties 
that fall to the lot of an only 
a7 boy on the farm. He taught 
his first term in the primary 
classes of a graded school. 
When in 1875 the State Nor- 
mal School at California, Pa., 

Gace was opened, he entered it, and 
W. S. Jackman. after graduation became an in- 
structor in the institution. Desirous of completing 
his education, he attended Alleghany College, and 
later Harvard University. After graduation from 
the latter institution in the class of 1884, he was for 
five years at the head of the department of biology 
in the Central High School of Pittsburg. 

Jackman’s indentification with the Cook County 
Normal School was an event of considerable im- 
portance, both for the institution and for the com- 
mon schools of the country in general. Colonel 
Parker’s inspirational personality enlisted the whole 
force of his energy in the re-organization of school 
programs. His boyish experiences on the farm, his 
love for nature, and his special interest in biology, 
combined, led him to work out a co-ordination of 
studies with nature study as the central idea. 
Colonel Parker saw in it an exemplification of his 
own passionate striving for the redemption of chil- 
dren from the bookishness of the traditional school. 
The Colonel was convinced that history and gram- 
mar and other humanistic studies were specially 
devised by shrewd tyrants, to make the young 
obedient subjects of a monarchical government. 
Coming in contact with nature to him meant 
freedom. Jackman’s plan of bringing all studies 
into organical relation to nature study and prac- 
tically subordinating them to this center, pleased 
him so that it became part and parcel of his own 
educational idea. To Jackman then belongs the 
credit of having given to nature study a significant 
place in elementary school programs. At the time 
of his work in the Cook County Normal School, one 
of his associates wrote, “In organizing the science 
work, Mr. Jackman has organized the school.” 

Jackman has always taken a deep interest in the 
development of pedagogy, but his principal work 
has been in the special department with which his 
name is most closely identified. He was enthus- 
lastic, generous-hearted, unselfish, a genuine friend, 
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and a true teacher, whose memory will be cherished 
by those who knew his worth. Whe 


CPO 


William James. 


William James has retired from active teaching in 
Harvard University. He has not been in the best 
of health for some time and must be sparing of his 
strength. He is unquestionably America’s greatest 
psychologist. His books are quoted abroad as 
authoritative and as showing the conclusions of an 
acknowledged leader in this department of research. 
And what is more, his books are read. His original 
and interesting presentation of the difficult problem 
of his specialty is avery refreshing experience to those 
whom fate compels to study psychological treatises. 
One can enjoy James. This certainly is saying as 
much as can be said for any psychologist that ever 
lived. It is announced that he will deliver a series 
of lectures on “Pragmatism: A New Name for an 
Old Way of Thinking,’ at Columbia University 
this week and the next. Why cannot the N. E. A. 
induce him to accept a place on the program? He 
has a message for teachers. 


OP 
Kansas, Pub. 


Kansas is at it again. The plan of going into the 
text-book business has been defeated several times, 
but each year new statesmen enter the arena and 
there is among them an occasional one panting to 
break lances for his ‘‘original” idea of a State 
monoply of school books. Kansas books, for Kan- 
sans, by Kansans, is an ever new slogan. The ex- 
periences of California in this field do not disturb 
the supreme confidence of the champion of the 
original idea. But he ought to take note at least 
of the American policy of non-competition by 
governmental authorities with private enterprises. 
The rule is to encourage citizens in all legitimate 
business pursuits. No ordinary private citizen can 
compete with a State. Somebody ought to tell 
Senator Waggener that superior text-books are not 
produced by the order of State-appointed text-book 
commissions. If his dreams are disturbed by 
cme gg of ‘‘the book trust” he may have to change 

is diet. 


SP 


The University School of Pedagogy of New York 
University offers four courses which are open to 
students in the middle of the year. One of these 
is a course on the “History of Education,” by 
Professor Gordy; one on “Sociology,” by Professor 
MacDougall; one on “Principles of Education,’ 
and another on ‘Methods in History and in Read- 
ing,’ by Dean Balliet. In any one of these courses 
students who enter not later than February 16, 
may receive credit for thirty hours’ work. A bul- 
letin describing these courses can be obtained on 
application to Miss Frances M. Woodward, Librar- 
ian, New York University, Washington Square, 
New York University. 

SPIN 


Physical Defects and Class Standing. 


A medical inspection of the children in the Pierce 
School, of Brookline, Mass., furnishes some interesting 
statistics. 

The eyes of 420 children were examined. Chil- 
dren were all divided into three classes—those with 
essentially perfect vision; those with mild defects, 
and those with serious defects. One hundred and 
sixty-seven children (40 per cent.) had perfect 
vision; 155 children (37 per cent.) had mild defects, 
and ninety-eight children (23 per cent.) had serious 
defects demanding immediate attention. ‘Out of 
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all the children,” says the examining specialist, 
‘eighty-six reached the scholarship grade of ‘ex- 
cellent,’ forty-three, or one-half, belonged to the 
class with perfect eyes, while the third class of 
defectives furnished only twelve; or, in other 
words, fifty per cent. of the excellent had normal 
eyes, and only fourteen per cent. of the excellent 
came from class three with defective eyes. . . . 
Among 137 marked ‘good’ in scholarship, more 
than two-thirds came from the first two classes 
and less than one-third from the third class. 


Among thirty-eight marked ‘unsatisfactory’ only: 


four were normal as to vision, and fifteen were from 
the third class; and in the lowest grade of ‘poor,’ 
forty-two in all, twice as many had deficient eyes 
as were normal.” 

For the aural and nasal examinations the children 
of the upper grade in the grammar school were 
selected because they could give more intelligent 
answers to questions. Two hundred and eighty- 
nine were examined and the results are thus stated: 
“Total number of children having hearing of 
two-thirds of normal or less, sixty-eight or 23 per 
cent.; total number having hypertrophied turbi- 
nates, ten; total number having septal spurs, 
thirty-five; total number having deviation of septum, 
eight; total number giving evidence of adenoids, 
eighty-nine, or 30 per cent.; total number having 
hypertrophied tonsils, sixty-three or 21 per cent.; 
total number showing result of chronic supperation 
of the middle ear, fifteen; total number having 
discharge from ear, three. . . Of the pupils 
marked with the grade ‘excellent,’ 17 per cent. 
showed diminished hearing. Of those marked 
‘good,’ 20 per cent. showed diminished hearing. 
Of those marked ‘fair,’ 30 per cent. showed dimin- 
ished hearing. Of those marked ‘unsatisfactory,’ 
52 per cent. showed diminished hearing. Of those 
marked ‘poor,’ 42 per cent. showed diminished 
hearing.” 

ERPIN 


The Ideal School. 


In an address before the Southern Educational 
Association, Pres. E. B. Craighead, of Tulane Uni- 
versity, said: 

“Tet me try to set before you an educational 
ideal worthy of the American people. First of all, 
we must have better rural schools than any other 
country has ever had. Sooner or later must we 
put a high school education at every farmer’s door. 
These schools should have well selected libraries 
of not less than 4,000 or 5,000 volumes. Each 
school should have four or five teachers of broad 
culture, possessing some expert knowledge in some 
field of learning. 

“In this school, the elements of science, especially 
the literature of our great mother tongue; history, 
not sojmuch the history of battles and sieges, as 
the history of the great achievements of humanity 
in literature, in science, in art, in commerce; biog- 
raphy, especially the biographies of the great philan- 
thropists, and statesmen, and scientists who, by 
their heroic deeds, have helped to make this old 
earth a decent place to live in—all this and more 
should find a place in the rural schools of the future. 
The teachers in these schools should be paid a living 
salary, as much at least as earned by a good car- 
penter or bricklayer—say $100 a month for twelve 
months in the year. They should be able to hold 
their positions permanently, if competent, unless 
they become incapacitated by reason of old age or 
failing health—in which latter case, they should 
receive pensions. The rural schools should have 
ample playgrounds and gymnasiums alike for 
boys and girls. 
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A Remarkable Educational Record. 


Twenty-five years as school teacher and forty 
years as publisher are recorded to the credit of 
Edward Addison Lawrence. He is now in his 
eighty-fifth year, hale and hearty, his heart thankful 
for the past and cheerful for the future. It is only 
a few weeks since that he retired from active par- 
ticipation in business life. Until the close of 1906 
he was connected with the University Publishing 
Company, of which he was one of the incorporators. 

It is given to but few men to be identified with the 
educational growth of their native country so long, 
so continuously, and so usefully. For a period of 
more than sixty-five years, extending from his 
college days to his retirement from business, Mr. 
Lawrence labored uninterruptedly in the educa- 














Edward Addison Lawrence. 


tional field. While still a student at Dartmouth 
he taught in one or other of the neighboring schools. 
In 1843 he was graduated and for eight or ten 
years thereafter conducted one of the long estab- 
lished academies, well known at that time thruout 
New England. The academy served both as a 
normal school for preparing young men to teach and 
as a fitting school for Dartmouth and Harvard. 

This was the period when Horace Mann, William 
Russell, and Henry Barnard were making their 
influence felt in New England. During this period, 
too, educational periodicals began to appear. Mr. 
Lawrence was from the start an enthusiastic sup- 
porter of Mr. Russell’s Monthly and the Massachu- 
setts Teacher, and has been a careful reader of 
educational papers ever since; in fact, even now 
that he has retired from the field he reads THE 
ScHOOL JOURNAL regularly and intends to keep this 
up as long as he dwells on this earth. The student 
spirit is as strong in him as the spirit of the teacher. 

At one time Mr. Lawrence was principal of the 
high school of Scranton, Pa., and superintendent of 
the borough schools, as well as teacher and lecturer 
in the County Teachers’ Institute. 

It was after his long period of teaching that Mr. 
Lawrence became interested in the publication of 
a series of books and ultimately one of the founders 
of the University Publishing Company. This was 
about forty years ago. His experience as a teacher 
well fitted him to enter the publishing business 
and has made his work in this line of unusual value. 

Mr. Lawrence was born in Groton, Mass., in 1823. 
He is a direct descendant of eight generations, 
from John Lawrence of Wisset, England, who 
settled in Massachusetts in 1635. Best wishes to him! 
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One Reason for Dullness in School Hours. 


By Scotr NEARING, Secretary of the Pennsylvania Child Labor Committee. 


A visitor to a public school in a great city is often 
impressed by the difference between the faces of 
These 
boys are in the back part of the room because their 


one or two boys and the rest of the class. 


work is unsatisfactory; their work is unsatisfac- 





‘*De Gang’’ at Market Street Ferry. 


torygbecause they are stupid and inattentive and 
dull. Year after year they have been “left down,”’ 
until they are the “big boys”’ of the class—‘‘dunces’”’ 
the teachers call them. 

Such is the ‘‘dull boy” in school, incompetent, 
shiftless, drowsy, and inattentive. He is the mark 
for spleen and ridicule, for taunts and gibes. 





The Gum-Selling Industry. 
Boys selling gum before a cheap theater, 10 P. M. 
Was the boy always dull? Has his work always 
been unsatisfactory? Often the teacher will say, 
‘No, Andrew used to be a bright boy, but lately 


he has fallen off in his work. 
the matter?” 

“Simon was such a good boy before he took to 
sellin’ papers,” said his mother, “but lately he has 
sold on Saturday nights, and he’s so I can hardly 
make him behave.” 

' Frank was a good boy before he began to sell 
papers at night—now he is in the House of Refuge. 
His younger brother was very bright in school. until 
he got on the streets at night; now he seems to be 
going the same way Frank went.” 

Perhaps these remarks, coupled with the fact 
that children from ten to fourteen years of age sell 
papers all Saturday night in the streets of Phila- 
delphia, will throw some light on the “dullness” 
in school hours. 

In school the boy is a dunce; on the street he 
is an arab, quick, intense, excited, with his nerves 
at the highest tension, looking for an opportunity 
for business or rascality. 

Some nights he sells papers; some nights he sells 
matches; some nights he does nothing; but he 
is always away from the influence of home, always 





Selling papers out-side of a saloon, with his papers lying on 
a beer-case. 


surrounded by lively sights, and livelier sounds, 
and always looking for something new and dif- 
ferent. 

Saturday night is the street boy’s night, and then 
he may be seen until three or four.o’clock Sunday 
morning selling his papers, or standing on the cor- 
ners waiting for something to turn up. First there 
are the theaters, from half-past ten until eleven, 
disgorging their thousands of wealthy patrons; 
then, until half-past eleven or twelve the fashionable 
restaurants are the center of attraction; but the 
place in Philadelphia which is most attractive to 
newsboys is Chinatown—the place of many restau- 
rants, and many people, the home of vice and crime. 
Chinatown is a place filled with policemen, and ex- 
citement; the place where people are frequently 
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too much intoxicated to know whether or not they 
receive the right change, or whether or not they 
receive any change. 

Time and again after midnight on Saturday, the 
writer has sat in one of the Chinese restaurants 
amid the vilest surroundings, and seen newsboys 
of nine and ten years come in and going freely from 
room to room, stepping up to the different groups 
of men and women, exchanging a few words here 
and there, and offering his papers. All the time 
the eyes and ears of this ten-year boy are wide open. 





These brothers tend the 
newstand for $2.50 a week. 


Seven and Eleven. 


_.After his all-night carouse in the center of the 
city’s worst localities, the boy goes home to snatch 
a few hours’ sleep. Sometimes it is ten o’clock 
Sunday morning, sometimes it is noon. 

He has had a night of wild excitement. He has 
smoked, pitched pennies, shot craps, sworn; if he 
got the chance he has stolen. 

On}Monday he returns to school—a dunce. 


OP 
The School City. 


By FiLorA E. HINMAN. 


In organizing a school city the teacher or teachers 
should realize that to make it a success, time and 
thought on their part are necessary. It will not 
live unnurtured. The organization should be prac- 
tical and sensible, easily comprehended and with 
due regard to time of teachers and pupils. The 
charter, delegating certain powers to the citizens, 
is granted by the teacher or teachers, who comprise 
the legislature. This charter may be revoked at 
any time by the teachers, as a city charter may be 
revoked by the Legislature. 

The school is divided into sections,—each row of* 
seats comprising a ward. This being done, the 
different wards go to their respective places in the 
building, for the purposes of holding their primaries. 
Each ward elects one or more members in its pri- 
mary to serve on the nominating committee, and 
one or more members to make up the city council. 

The nominating committee then meets to nomi- 
nate a Mayor, Judge, Sheriff, City Clerk, Attorney 
General, Chief of Police, Street, Fire, Health, and 
Park Commissioners, who are elected by the citizens. 
At the election, booths are used so that there is no 
possibility of one citizen knowing how another 
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votes. If other officers are desired, they can be 
elected by the city council. The legislative body 
(composed of the teachers) should be present 
at each meeting of the Council to help formulate 
ordinances for the welfare of the school city, and 
impose penalties. 

This council may meet once a week, or once a 
month, according to the amount of legislating to 
be done, or the number of violators to be punished. 

The chief of police appoints an adequate number 
of policemen, who cannot arrest a citizen on the 
first offense. If a child insists on violating the 
ordinances, he is arrested on the second offense. 

The policeman makes out a warrant, taps the 
offender on the shoulder, and places it before him. 
The offending citizen should immediately get bail; 
for which he gives a promise to do three or four 
hours’ work at the rate of ten cents per hour. (If 
for any reason he should jump bail, he would be 
required to pay the amount in money.) The 
policeman at the same time hands the warrant to 
the chief, who in turn gives it to the sheriff, and 
the offender must appear before court, when the 
judge (after conferring with the legislative body) 
will impose the penalty. The penalties may vary 
in their nature, according to the temperament and 
disposition of the offender; but they should always 
be educational, such as learning a bit of poetry, or 
some kind of industry, ete. 

The street commissioner sees that the aisles (or 
streets) are kept free from paper or litter. He also 
looks after the tidiness of the school grounds. 


The health commissioner inspects the hands and 
faces of the citizens and passes judgment on the 
same. The health department may issue bulletins 
for the benefit of the health and morals of the 
citizens. These bulletins may contain such state- 
ments as these: 


1. Have gentlemanly manners. 

2. Keep clean. 

3. Be particular about saying please and thank 
you. 

4. Take off your hat to your mother, your sister, 
and your girl friends. You will think better of 
them and yourself, and they will think better of 
you and themselves. 

5. Be a man. 


The park commissioner has charge of watering the 
plants in the school-room, and of looking after the 
school garden, if there be such. 


The school city has been organized in some of the 
largest schools of New York, Philadelphia, and 
other places. The pupils have taken hold of it 
in the most enthusiastic manner, and the result of 
this endowment of responsibility is the cultivation 
of self-respect. Swearing and obscene language 
are forbidden by the ordinances. In one school 
city a pupil guilty of swearing was sentenced to 
ostracism for two days; he was not allowed to 
speak to'any one at recess during that time, and 
public opinion enforced the order of the court. 
“Tattling” is eliminated; but pupils who would 
deem it a disgrace to ‘‘peach” on their mates 
regard it as a civic duty to give evidence to their 
officers concerning offenders against the laws of the 
republic. 

The school city may or may not be in existence 
during class hours, according to the wish of the 
legislative body, namely: the teachers. The results 
of such an organization are great and therefore the 
responsibility for carrying on such a project is cor- 
respondingly great. It is believed that one genera- 
tion of boys thus trained to self-government under 
conditions free from commercialism would, when 
they become men, banish political corruption and 
civic apathy. 
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How Springfield Educates its Citizens 
To Recognize the Need of Increased Salaries for its Teachers 


@ Springfield, Mass., has long been favorably known 
for the excellence of her schools and for the civic 
spirit of the community. In common with so 
many American cities this New England town is 
concerned regarding the maintenance of the stan- 
dards of her teaching force. The superintendent 
of schools, Mr. F. W. Gordy, in his annual report 
for the year 1906 thus states the situation in regard 
to’salaries: ‘‘Both professional and economic con- 
ditions seem to make it inevitable, in the interests 
of the highest efficiency of the schools, to increase 
teachers’ salaries. Such increase, let me urge, is 
not for the advantage of the teachers half so much 
as it is for the advantage of the children. The 
young people of Springfield will receive the benefit, 
and thru them the parents and citizens and tax- 
payers of the city. Believing this to be true, I 
feel it my duty to bring these facts to the atten- 
tion of the people, in order that they may under- 
stand some of the essential conditions which control 
the character of the teaching force. I need not 
add that an increase in teachers’ salaries means an 
increase in the cost of the school department. Nor 
is it necessary to admit that the schools cost far 
more now, in proportion to the population, than 
they did thirty, forty, or fifty years ago. They 
do, and the same is true for the fire department, 
the street department, and the police department. 
Excellent schools, like every other form of excel- 
lent municipal service, are expensive, but they are 
undoubtedly and admittedly one of the best assets 
of the city, and unless I mistake the civic spirit 
in Springfield, they will receive the financial support 
that is necessary to maintain the high standard 
of work for which they have so long enjoyed 
an enviable reputation.”” These comments were 
made after calling attention to the increased de- 
mands upon the training and qualifications of the 
teacher and pointing out the fact that the cost of 
living has increased about twenty per cent. in the 
last ten years. 

Miss Leona M. Pierce, in the report for the School 
Board, speaks as follows: 

“The low salaries paid to the teaching profes- 
sion thruout the country, in comparison with the 
financial returns in other occupations requiring an 
equal or an inferior preparation, is resulting in a 
sure deterioration in the rank and file of teachers. 
Young people of aspiration are not attracted to 
a calling which is becoming notorious for its hard 
work and low pay. Several years ago Prof. Hugo 
Munsterberg of Harvard, in his book on ‘Ameri- 
can Traits” sounded a true note of warning in this 
regard. Each year the city loses valued teachers 
thru inability to pay the required salary. The 
loss to the schools is twofold: First, the loss of 
efficiency necessary during the period of adjust- 
ment. Second, the time which the superintendent 
must spend in searching for new candidates—time 
which would be of great value in strengthening 
the effectiveness of our schools. Adequate, com- 
modious, and hygienic school buildings must be 
provided. They need not be expensive. The vital 


element is the one which is of paramount impor- 
tance in influencing the development of children 
and youth. The education of the next generation 
of citizens is the most important function which 
the city as a municipality performs.” 

® These expressions have been endorsed by the 
newspapers of the community who accept the propo- 
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sition that only as the salaries of teachers are in- 
creased can the city maintain her present high rank 
in the educational world. One editorial utterance 
is noteworthy: ‘“‘In view of the demands that are 
made on the revenues of the city for its various 
municipal activities, it may. not be easy to secure 
a readjustment of the salaries of the teachers, but 
it is undoubtedly a problem that will have to be 
faced at no distant day or the efficiency of our 
schools will become impaired. It may remain 
possible to get teachers of some sort at the prevail- 
ing compensation, but they will not be of the right 
sort to give us the best results on our expensive 
and hitherto very efficient municipal plant.’ 

It is highly significant that public opinion has 
reached these conclusions largely from its study of 
the situation. The teachers as a body have taken no 
action looking towards an increase in compensation. 
The arguments that have been presented at various 
gatherings have been to the effect that the increased 
cost of living and the many demands upon teachers 
make larger salaries a necessity for the good of the 
schools and the children. 

Everything points now to an alert and aroused 
public opinion that will lead to substantial increases 
in salaries in the near future. The moral of this 
result is that a community alive to its own interests 
realizes that salaries must be increased if the effi- 
ciency of its schools is to be maintained. 


BPX 


Books for Convicts. 
(Seattle (Wash.) Post-Intelligencer.] 

In his letter to Mr. T. P. Storey, County Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Superintendent M. F. Kincaid, 
of the State Penitentiary at Walla Walla, gave a 
few figures which emphasize with singular force 
the wisdom of the appeal he has made for books to 
be used by convicts under his care. Superintendent 
Kincaid says he regards it as his duty “to make 
every effort to improve both the mental and moral 
condition of the inmates,” so they will feel ‘‘the 
time they have spent in prison has not been a total 
loss.” 

Certainly this is the humane view, and it is, from 
the standpoint of the State, probably the wisest 
economy the superintendent of the Walla Walla 
prison could practice. 

Of the persons in the Walla Walla prison, Super- 
intendent Kincaid says fifty-six are wholly without 
education; ten of the inmates can read only; 
eighteen can read and write only; seven hundred 
and fifty-one attended the common schools, in 
grades from the first to the eighth; three of them 
are high school graduates, and two are college grad- 
uates. While no absolutely final conclusion may 
be reasonably drawn from these figures, the 
significant fact will not be overlooked that only 
a very few of the offenders in the Walla Walla prison 
are of the educated class. 

Of the seven hundred and fifty-one who attended 
the common schools of the country, the superin- 
tendent says it is safe to assume that not more than 
one-half of them reached the third grade; thus, 
the larger number of offenders now confined in the 
Walla Walla institution did not have the advan- 
tages of a common school education. On the basis 
of Superintendent Kincaid’s figures, which may be 
accepted as correct so far as the charges under his 
care are concerned, there are fewer criminals among 
the educated classes than among the uneducated 
classes. 
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Significant Educational Discussions 
IN THE DAILY PAPERS. 


Schools as Social Centers. 
[Pittsburg Star.] 


At a meeting held recently in this city of persons 
interested in the subject of providing proper places 
and means of recreation and profitable entertain- 
ment for the children of the community, a sugges- 
tion was made which was generally approved and 
which should be acted upon without delay. It was 
pointed out that while much had been done by 
those interested in the provision of playgrounds 
during the summer vacation, yet that little in the 
same line had been attempted in this city during 
the remainder of the year. The all-the-year-round 
work of the children’s department of the Carnegie 
Library was properly acknowledged, as was that of 
Kingsley House and a few other kindred institu- 
tions. But it was very properly stated that much 
more ought to be done to give the masses of the 
children of Pittsburg recreation and instructive 
entertainment at all seasons. 

It was shown that Chicago had spent or author- 
ized the expenditure of more than $12,000,000 to 
provide club houses and recreation centers for the 
children of the city and their parents. In these 
places the children enjoy every facility for recrea- 
tion during all seasons of the year. They play ball 
and bathe in summer and sled and skate in winter. 
Further than that, in the evenings all the year 
round they can, at a nominal cost, or for nothing, 
enjoy concerts and lectures. They are even allowed 
to dance at times. These public club houses, in- 
deed, are the social centers of the neighborhoods 
in which they are situated. Their influence has 
been most beneficial. They have improved the 
characters of the children and made better citizens 
of their elders. It may be remarked that one of 
the features of these club houses is often a restau- 
rant, where simple and wholesome food is provided 
at cost price. 

These points were brought out at the meeting 
to which we have referred, with the view of stimu- 
lating an effort in behalf of the children of this city. 
The acknowledgment was freely made that we 
could not yet hope to imitate the example of Chi- 
cago. But it was shown that we had it in our power 
to accomplish much. Every one of our school- 
houses, it was declared, could and should be utilized 
as a social center. At the present time the schools 
are only utilized five hours a day for five days a 
week in about ten months of each year. This does 
not give an adequate return for the many millions 
of dollars invested in them. They should be used 
every evening by the people of their neighborhoods. 
This has been done in New York City with great 
results. There lectures and concerts and reading 
rooms and recreation rooms are provided in the 
schools, which have become social centers where 
—_ and children mingle out of school and work 
ours. 

There is no good reason why Pittsburg should not 
imitate New York in this respect. It could do so 
at a comparatively small expense. A_ teacher 
would have to be assigned to each building for the 
evening, in order to see that matters moved 
smoothly. The duty could be alternated among 
the members of the teaching force. For the extra 
work some additional compensation would have 
to be allowed. The janitors would also have to be 
given a few dollars a month more for their addi- 
tional trouble. For a small expense free lectures 
and entertainments could be provided. Such a 
work as this would greatly benefit every neighbor- 


hood in the city. Its expense would be as nothing 
compared with the great and good results that would 
be achieved. It is understood that an effort will 
be made to inaugurate this work in one or two 
schools this winter. Certainly a beginning should 
be made as soon as possible. 


Are School Children Overtaxed? 


[Muncie (Ind.) Star.] 


Great interest attaches to a remarkable present- 
ment by the December grand jury for Brooklyn, 
or Kings County, on the subject of the educational 
methods of the present day. It seems that, at the 
instance of private citizens, parents and some edu- 
cators—the grand jury deliberately put aside a num- 
ber of criminal cases and undertook an examination 
of the school system in its pedagogical aspects. It 
examined leading educators and finally presented 
a document full of vigorous criticisms, comments, 
and definite suggestions. The grand jury finds that 
too much work is being crowded upon pupils in 
grammar and high schools; that the children are 
“being forced far beyond their physical capacity 
to absorb and retain knowledge,’ and that “this 
has a tendency to weaken memory and cause dis- 
ability in many instances.” 

Home work, the jury says, is directly and indi- 
rectly injurious. It implies more than the direct 
strain of the tasks assigned; it robs the child of 
the sense of ease and relaxation. Moreover, “it 
is growing more and more difficult for children to 
study at home”’ because of the greatly increased 
number of families who are living under conditions 
which make concentration and seclusion impossible. 

The jury would lengthen the school-day by one 
hour and devote that hour to additional study 
under the teacher’s guidance. It would revise the 
entire system of high school education and aban- 
don the idea of training pupils in them for college. 

The New York superintendent of education 
promises to issue a statement on the grand jury’s 
presentment. The discussion should prove valu- 
able. The whole country may profit by it, for 
everywhere the course, of course, is much more 
elaborate to-day than it was some ten years ago, 
and the question of overwork has been raised in 
more than one community. With the steady in- 
crease of knowledge and of the complexity of in- 
dustry, the tendency to enlarge the school and high 
school courses of study is almost inevitable. It is 
therefore necessary that parents and educators 
should be impressed with the necessity of prevent- 
ing excess in that direction. 


Warning to Girls. 
[North Adams, (Mass.), Herald.] 


At the convention of the American Physical 
Education Association, which opened in Spring- 
field Wednesday evening, Prof. John M. Tyler, of 
Amherst College, said that parties and dancing 
lasting into the wee small hours of the morning 
is a method of girl homicide. He spoke of the 
grammar school girl, and said the growth of the 
child was similar ‘to the metamorphosis of the cater- 
pillar. He compared the growth of the girl to that 
of the boy, saying the girl grew more rapidly and 
the process was, therefore, of a more serious nature. 
Professor Tyler referred to the strenuous work 
necessary for a girl fitting for college, and said this 
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was just the time in life when she needed more 
physical exercise and less study. 

“‘Instead,” he said, ‘‘this is the time when parents 
usually awaken to the fact or hypothesis that the 
daughter has great talents for music, drawing, or 
painting. They add a few or a good many hours 
to the already crowded schedule of the week’s work. 
The girl begins to look pale and tired. She needs 
rest and recreation. So she is allowed to go to 
parties lasting into the wee small hours. Surely 
this is hardly to be surpassed as a shrewd method 
of girl homicide.” 

BP 


Teachers Will Marry. 
[Newark (N. J.) News.] 


All of New Jersey and large portions of other 
States owe a debt of gratitude to the State Teachers’ 
Association, which recently met at Atlantic City, 
for its clear, logical, authoritative declaration that 
teachers will marry ‘‘when the right man comes 
along,” and he may come from anywhere. Cupid 
is not crippled by cupidity. It matters not whether 
the salary is large or small, whether the teacher is 
popular or unpopular with the scholars, whether 
the Board of Education is anxious to keep or to 
dismiss her, when the right man comes all other 
considerations are eliminated. 

Young public school teachers marry, says the secretary 
of the Association, because they fall in love. It is not a 
matter of wages with them. When it comes to the matter 
of love and to marrying it never is with the majority of young 
women. Women are no exception. They marry simply 
because the right man happens to come along and asks 
them. I don’t believe that any salary could be provided 
which would keep the average young woman from marrying 
after the right man had asked har. 

Hitherto, school teachers have been looked upon 
as being in a class by themselves, set apart like ves- 
tal virgins, to keep burning the torch of learning 
in the public schools, to teach other people’s chil- 
dren, to act in loco parentis without having any of 
the satisfaction that attaches to homes and home 
duties. All they got for their work was a meager 
salary; so meager that when other occupat‘ons 
were open to them the supply of school teachers 
became limited. 

But the single blessedness classification no longer 
applies. It never ought to have applied. It was 
both wrong and nonsensical. Why shouldn’t a 
girl with education enough to be a good teacher 
be a blessing in and an ornament to a home? Why 
shouldn’t: one who is eminently capable of taking 
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care of thirty or forty children belonging to some- 
body else be splendidly qualified to bring up her 
own in the way they should go? 

There is no good reason why teachers should not 
marry. There is every reason why they’ should. 
It is true that a number of them have escaped the 
golden meshes of matrimony, but this is undoubtedly 
because, in former years, boys were brought up to 
be afraid of teachers, and their school-day recol- 
lections prejudiced them against alliances with 
these noble women. Another reason is probably 
because some husbands don’t want wives who know 
more than they do. It is the fault of men, there- 
fore, in nine cases out of ten, and not of the school 
teachers. 

Teachers’ salaries may be raised or they may 
not, but it will make no difference. 


Pr 
Educational Structuresin New York 
City. 
[New York Tribune. | 


The buildings for educational purposes either 
just completed or under way in the city are as note- 
worthy as those for any other purpose. The city 
has for a considerable time possessed the largest 
public school building in the world, and there has 
just been opened in the DeWitt Clinton High School, 
ot the name of one of the noted Governors of 
the State, the largest high school in the land. The 
erection of new school buildings in all parts of the 
city has been necessary to keep pace with the steady 
growth of population, both from the natural increase 
and that from immigration. For higher education 
the erection of high schools and college buildings 
is also going on apace. The new group for the Col- 
lege of the City of New York at Amsterdam Avenue 
and St. Nicholas Terrace, including five great 
buildings, and costing $5,000,000, is one of the most 
noteworthy. At Columbia University there are 
under construction two new structures, Hamilton 
Hall and St. Paul’s Chapel. The plans for a new 
stadium and athletic field on made ground extend- 
ing out into the ‘Hudson River from Riverside Park, 
are also under consideration, and will involve the 
expenditure of about $1,000,000. The recent gift 
of the Schwab estate for New York’ University 
on University Heights, gives that great institution 
much-increased room for its normal growth and 
development, and wil] enable it to consolidate all 
its work about the campus and concentrate the 
energies devoted to training youth. 





CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF PITTSBURG—CENTRAL LIBRARY. 


Showing the Park facade and entrance to the Library from Grant Boulevard. When the structure has 
been completed the low building shown in the left foreground will be removed, 
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East Liberty Branch Children’s Room.—Carnegie Library of Pittsburg 


Higher Education. 


The higher education is coming to be as much a 
part of the business of the State as is the education 
given in the lower branches as taught in the primary 
and intermediate grades. The higher education is 
for the benefit of the whole State, therefore, the 
necessary expenses connected therewith should be 
borne by the whole State and not by the town in 
which the institution may be located. The district 
school educates the children of the vicinity, but the 
college educates the youth of the whole State. When 
the property of a college exempted from taxation is a 
small fraction of the total property, the question is 
of little moment, but when the real and personal 


——---- -- 








estate is a large part, approaching a third or even a 
fourth of the town’s entire wealth, then some relief 
must be found or evil will finally come to both the 
town and the college. Now that the courts have de- 
cided that the law as it is can afford no relief, the 
people will not rest content until the Legislature shall 
succeed in making a law which shall meet the emer- 
gency.—C. S. WALKER, Amherst. 


SPO 


The decoration of the Legion of Honor of 
France has been conferred upon Prof. Brander 
Matthews, of Columbia University, in recognition 
of his work tin the study of French drama. 
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School Boards in Germany. 


By L. R. Kiem, Specialist in U. S. Bureau of 
Education. 


It may be interesting to Americans to learn what 
elements constitute a city school board in Germany. 
In Prussia, a new school law has just been adopted 
by Parliament. Paragraph 44 of that law pro- 
vides for school boards in cities as follows: 


The board shall consist of 


(1) From one to three members of the executive 
branch of the city government (Mayor, etc.). In 
place of one city officer a school inspector may be 
appointed, even tho he be not an elected city officer; 
(2) from one to three members of the city council, 
and (3) at least the same number of educational 
experts, among whom there shall be at least one 
school principal and one class teacher; (4) the 
ranking parish pastor (either Protestant or Catho- 
lic); that is, the oldest in length of service. 

If the city be large, it may be found desirable 
to increase the membership of the board, so as to 
enable it to appoint the necessary committees, 
but if more members are appointed of the board, 
they must be in exact proportion to one to three; 
that is to say, if one more city officer is appointed, 
an additional member of the city council, and an 
additional educational expert must also be ap- 
pointed, so that the ratio of one-third to each of 
the three groups be maintained. 


There seems to be much wisdom in the provision 
that one-third of the membership of the school 
board should consist of professional teachers, but 
it is a thoroly un-American idea. With us the 
idea prevails, that a teacher drawing pay in the 
service of the city cannot be a member of a board 
legislating for the schools. That is the reason why 
city school superintendents with us have the right 
(and the duty) to attend the meetings of the board, 
but while they have voice they cannot have a vote 
in the proceedings. 

As a bit of information of what the Germans do 
in managing their schools, it seems to me very 
interesting to know that the teachers are repre- 
sented in the school boards; in other words, that 
the profession of teaching is recognized in the gov- 
ernment of the schools. 


BPR 
“The New Musical E.ducation.” 


By CHARLES BRENTON CHILTON, New York. 


Only a few years ago, the illustrations of music 
lessons in our leading schools and colleges were 
furnished exclusively by hand-playing. This meant 
that when an example of a given composer’s style 
was desired, the professor or teacher was obliged to 
devote some hours to mastering the technique of 
that particular composition. If many illustrations 
were required, hours and days had to be given in 
preparation. For what? A single performance or 
two at the most. It is axiomatic, however, that 
one performance of a real work of art leaves only a 
vague impression. Frequent repetition is essential 
to firm establishment of the mind. Since the class 
hours were limited and the extent of the music to be 
heard unlimited, and since teachers of music could 
not be expected to be virtuosi as well, it followed 
that students were unable, as a rule, to acquire more 
than a fragmentary view of the great field of musical 
literature. As a consequence, the teacher of har- 
mony and the art of playing instruments, came to be 
regarded as synonymous with teaching music. 


That is the grammatical and elocutionary part of 
music study stood for music, while the broader study 
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of the appreciation and listening was neglected. 


Obviously there could be no training of the ear in 
the understanding of great compositions by listening 
to them, since there was no practical means of fre- 
quently performing them so that they might be 
repeatedly heard and thus familiarly known. As 
for special classes in the appreciation and under- 
standing of great music, the only form of music 
study appropriate to the average man—they were 
excluded altogether. If music could be understood 
by listening only, and there was no means of listening 
ordinarily obtainable, how to institute classes in this 
popular branch of study was a problem. 


Meantime the desire to know about great com- 
positions was slowly fermenting in the public mind. 
The importance of the art as a social and moral 
agency in the life of the modern world, became more 
and more evident to advanced educators, thruout 
the country. The number of concerts and lectures 
rapidly increased, while the standard of public 
intelligence rose steadily, under the influence of 
accomplished teachers and still more from_ the 
permanent orchestras and philharmonic societies 
which were now coming to be established (largely 
by private munificence) at Boston, New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Pittsburg and in other parts 
of the country. 


Things were in this condition, when in 1898, the 
invention of the Pianola was announced. Immedi- 
ately the whole aspect of musical education changed. 
Musicians, college presidents, high and normal 
school superintendents, and educators generally, 
saw at once that a new era in music had dawned. 
Printing had revolutionized literature by making 
it universally accessible, and a celebrated French- 
man foresaw the decay of religious formalism as one 
of the results of the discovery. Holding a book 
in his hand for the first time and pointing to the 
cathedral of Notre Dame in Paris, he said, “Ceci 
tuera cela.”’ (This will kill that.) 


The influence of painting had been indefinitely 
enlarged by the invention of the photograph and the 
photogravure. Finally, the essential modern art 
of music was to receive its liberator—its universal 
mode of communication. The shackles of technical 
difficulty which for so many years had confined its 
treasures in secret caskets, were now to be broken 
and the exquisite productions of her great masters 
made known to mankind in general. 


In case of music, the liberation was twofold, 
for not only did the Pianola cunningly provide for 
the single reproduction of works of music, but their 
indefinite multiplication without extra cost. 


The painting, once reproduced, stays reproduced, 
and may be observed a thousand times, and so with 
books—‘‘The written word remains.’”’ Music, on 
the other hand, lives only while it is sounding—is 
gone “‘or ere it sounds.”” Hence the ease with which 
compositions could be repeatedly reproduced was an 
important factor in the success of the Pianola. 


From all sides of the educational world, the in- 
strument was hailed with joy. Educationally it 
was recognized as the key to a great situation, as 
constituting the first practical means ever developed 
by which people in general could become familiar 
with the world’s best music. 


When we think of the fascination exercised by 
music, and of the fact that its glorious symphonies, 
overtures, concertos, operas, and sonatas, are a 
sealed book to the bulk of music-loving humanity, 
the importance of the above statement is manifest. 
Its momentous consequences, indeed, would be hard 
to overestimate. Altho a few conservative profes- 
sional minds. for a time withheld their sanction, 
no amount of prejudice could long hold out against 
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the expressed public sentiment the other way. 
When the general public—the great arbiter in such 
matters, after all—declared unequivocally for the 
Pianola, and when the powers and capacities of the 
instrument. became generally known, when the 
value of its services in the cause of education became 
a demonstrated fact in the first hand experience of 
thousands of intelligent teachers and others quali- 
fied to judge, the argument closed. 

Whatever difference of artistic opinion there might 
be as to the degree and nature of its merits, there 
could be no contesting the fact, when handled 
intelligently, it would give performance of sym- 


phonies, etc., which were simply indispensable as a - 


means of learning the works. 

The plain man’s key to art, in and out of schools} 
has nothing to do really, with technical accomplish- 
ments or the performance on any musical instru- 
ment, but is simply a matter of familiarity, for 
which the Pianola furnishes the only practical 
means. 


Unfortunate comparisons with hand playing 
were at first inevitable. Every good thing, how- 
ever, must be judged by itself alone, and apart 
from all comparison. A wit suggested that, on 
the face of it, the Pianola could play at least as 
well as any human performer who could not play 
better than it! 


A Caliban of Art. 


Certain services, it was found, could be performed 
by the Pianola better and more economically than 
by any player, however proficient. Not only could 
better results, clearer, more infallible, easily con- 
trolable, be had—but, 

They were always available for any number of 
repetitions at the desire of the student, as the 
player, especially the competent player is not. 
Moreover, each bar or section could be reviewed at 
will. Not only that—but much more complete rep- 
resentations of symphonies and overtures could be 
given. Some great works could be given, utterly 
beyond the pianist to execute, as for instance, a 
complicated string quartet, showing the Pianola in 
its phenomenal aspect. 

For courses in musical history, and musical form 
—for studies in the great symphonies, overtures, 
symphonic poems, and for the larger and more 
elaborate pianoforte sonatas, which not to know is 
to be musically illiterate, the aid of the Pianola 
is indispensable. 

The layman would prepare himself to hear an 
orchestral concert, to have reminiscences of great 
orchestral chamber music works he had _ heard, 
and so increase his enjoyment and appreciation. 


A Supplement to All Forms of Musical Study. 


Thus it was seen that the unique distinction of 
the Pianola lies in its ability to perform music 
which no hands, however skillful, can adequately 
execute on the piano—quartets, pianoforte trios, 
overtures, symphonies, etc.—on this its true ground 
it was clearly incomparable. 

Its educational function lies, then (and this fi- 
nally placated all hypercritical objectors), not in 
substituting great artists, but in supplementing 
their labors and that of all teachers. The question 
is, for instance, not in giving an artistic performance 
of a Beethoven quartet on the Pianola so much as 
making the work intelligible for purposes of com- 
prehension—quite a different thing. This service 
it performed almost better than the quartet of 
players themselves, since the very omission of the 
refinements of sensuous charm of the “‘strings,” 
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brings the form of the work into greater promi- 
nence and facilitates a closer study. 


Recognizing the vast field to be opened by the 
development of the educational capacities of its 
invention, the directors of the Aeolian Company, 
decided to organize a department for the furtherance 
of the educational use of the Pianola. Accordingly 
the inauguration of the Educational Department, 
in 1903, to advance the “‘New Musical Education” 
gave a new impetus to the campaign, signalized 
the passage of the industry into the utility stage and 
established the Pianola as an accepted and standard 
type of serious musical instruments for all time. 
Leading writers were engaged to prepare a series 
of lesson courses in the appreciation and under- 
standing of great music, for use in schools, accom- 
panied by annotated scores and music rolls, espe- 
cially edited for educational purposes, by expert 
musicians. The leading colleges and schools were 
approached and so rapidly has the public senti- 
ment in favor of the new form of study, been gro-ving, 
that the plan met with enthusiastic reception on 
every hand. 


_ The acceptance of the Pianola as a serious musical 
instrument, and its adoption by Harvard University 
and other leading colleges and schools thruout the 
country, is a fact of far-reaching significance, for it 
amounts to the introduction for the first time, of a 
practical musical laboratory means, by which 
students may learn to know intimately the world’s 
best music. Incredible as it may seem, it is only 
very recently that there has been any practical 
means of enabling students to become thus ac- 
oe with musical literature by frequent repeti- 
ion. 

However prejudiced in the past, against the very 
investigation of the claims of the Pianola, the edu- 
cational world has now triumphantly vindicated 
these claims and accorded the Pianola the fullest 
recognition. And school boards all over the 
country are beginning to appreciate the immense 
cultural advantage of having school children listen 
to the best music daily. 


Of all Studies, Music the Most Fascinating. 


Educators see more and more that music which 
really most benefits the child and becomes a part 
of his mental stock in trade is the music which goes 
into him, and not the stammering attempt on his 
part to utter music before he has acquired a store of 
musical impressions. Educators thruout the land 
are welcoming the Pianola in the schools as the 
only possible and certain cure for the epidemic of 
coon-songs and popular trash, which debases and 
debauches the minds of children and young people 
of the present generation. “If it did that and 
nothing more, it would be worth its weight in gold,” 
says one enthusiast. 

It is beyond the power of any reasonable man to 
object to this most intensely practical addition to the 
long list of musical inventions which can perform 
a service nothing else in the world can supply, 
namely that of giving audible impressions of the 
master-works of music, now soon to become better 
known to every young person, than to the musicians 
of the past generation. 

Inhibition by substitution is the long name for the 
great principle, that the best way of getting rid of 
something bad, is by getting something good in its 
place. ‘‘Let me write the songs of a country, and 
I care not who writes its laws.” Napoleon earn- 
estly recommended the study of music in the public 
schools of France. From this point of view, the 
leading educators, teachers, critics, and artists, have 
enthusiastically recommended the use of the Pianola 
for bringing the best music into the schools. 
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Music in English Secondary Schools. 


Class and Individual Teaching. 


All teaching of music in schools may be considered under 
two heads—Class Teaching and Individual Teaching. 

A. Class Teaching should include breathing exercises , 
voice production, class singing, in unison and in parts, sight- 
singing, ear-training, and the hearing of good music. It is 
extremely desirable that these should form part of the ordi- 
nary curriculum of every school. 

B. Individual Teaching may include the teaching of the 
pianoforte, violin, or other instrument, solo singing, and 
theory. These are necessarily dependent on time and other 
circumstances, and are safely left to individual preference. 
Orchestral playing and school concerts may also be conve- 
niently considered under this category, rather than under 
Class Teaching. 


A.—Class Teaching. 
Traditional Songs. 

7. It is ‘generally recognized that the traditional song 
literature of a nation is the natural foundation on which 
musical culture should be based. 

Such songs are the true classics of the people, and their 
survival, some of them by oral tradition alone, shows that 
their appeal is direct and lasting. 

Attention is drawn to the list of traditional songs,* English, 
Scotch, Welsh and Irish, Rounds and Carols, published by the 
Board of Education in the ‘‘Suggestions for the Consideration 
of Teachers.” 

These are being largely used in the Elementary Schools, 
and the use of them in Secondary Schools would tend to form 
a minimum common basis of national music in all classes. 

Many purely peasant songs and dance measures, of which 
the words are unsuitable for school use, are admirably adapted 
for dancing, marching, musical drill, and gymnastics. 

The use of dance music of a vulgar character for these pur- 
poses is greatly to be deprecated. 

Breathing. 

8. Breathing exercises are used in most schools in connec- 
tion with physical drill. Some of these should be practiced 
at the beginning of the singing class. The Swedish system 
of breathing exercises is usually recognized by singing 
teachers as excellent. 

Voice Production. 

9. It is of the utmost importance that little children 
should be trained to sing sweetly and without strain. Chil- 
dren can sing quietly more easily in the right than in the 
wrong way. 

Children who drone, or who cannot sing in tune, should 
be made to listen. These non-singers should be weeded 
out of the class, and grouped in the front, to listen only. 
Their voices should be tried from time to time and, as the 
power of singing develops (as will occur in a great majority 
of cases), they may be allowed to sing with the rest. The 
few children who are eventually found to be tone-deaf should 
not sing at all. 

Children are sometimes apt to form the highly injurious 
habit of using the lower, or chest register. If they attempt 
to sing an ascending scale in this register, it will be noticed 
that the voices break at about C’ or D', and the rest of the 
passage will be sung in the head voice. This is, in both 
sexes,,the true child voice—the sweet, mellow quality of 
which is familiar in well-trained choir boys. A short daily 
practice of a few minutes will suffice to secure the use of a 
right tone, if the followrng rule is observed. Let the class 
start on a note high enough to be quite out of the chest 
register (D', E' flat or E') and let the children sing in this 


* Traditional Song”’ is a term used here to cover the whole 
range of national, folk-song, carols and ballads, whether made 
by peasants and crystallized by musicians, or made by 
musicians and crystallized by peasants, or wholly peasants’ 
work, or wholly musicians’ work, anonymous or otherwise; 
all those which have obtained wide national acceptance, and 
have stood the test of surviving three or more generations. 
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head voice a descending scale or passage, using the vowel 
sound of the word ‘!On”’ (the Italian ‘‘O”’’); the object being 
to draw down the head voice as far as possible. Quiet slow 
practice of a few such exercises will give a pure and beautiful 
tone, and will preserve the voices against the time they break. 

The best authorities hold that practically no child has a 
natural alto voice, tho the actual compass of voices varies 
to some extent. 

The exclusive use, therefore, of the lower register in child- 
hood is positively injurious to the adult voice. 


Unison Singing. 

For this reason, during physical childhood, unison singing 
should be the rule; but, in order to develop the power to sing 
independent parts, rounds, and catches, exercises and duets 
written for equal voices may be used, also simple part-songs 
in the upper classes. 

Sight-Singing. 

10. It is not generally appreciated, except in the elementary 
schools, that sight-singing can easily be begun at about the 
same age as reading and writing, and that the difficulty, as 
with these subjects, increases out of all proportion if the 
beginning is unduly postponed. 

The best results have hitherto been obtained by teaching 
the staff notation through the tonic sol-fa method. 

The value of the root principles of this method, viz., the 
‘‘Moveable Doh’’ and teaching the ‘‘Mental Effect”’ of each 
note of the scale in relation to the key-note, can hardly be 
exaggerated. The system of teaching time is also excellent, 
based as it is, not on an intellectual arithmetical learning of 
time and accent, but on the sense-impression given by the 
pattering sound of certain monosyllabic names for notes 
of different values, the combining of which imitates the pat- 
tern of the musical phrase. Power to read in staff notation 
should be kept in view all the time, every step in the tonic 
sol-fa followed by the corresponding step on the staff. The 
tonic sol-fa alone, unrelated, until an advanced stage, to the 
staff, tends to induce laziness in learning the universal nota- 
tion; and no pupil can be considered a good reader until the 
syllable Lah can be used instead of the sol-fa syllables, in both 
notations. 

Very musical teachers are often inclined to dispense with 
the tonic sol-fa aid; this probably is because they have 
picked up the sight-singing by means of playing an instru- 
ment and cannot realize that every interval has not a definite 
mental effect as it has always had for themselves. The work 
of children trained by such teachers, if carefully tested, will 
generally be found to be a more or less successful system of 
guessing. The early stages of sight-singing taught thru 
the sol-fa do not require great musical gift in the teacher. 

The system of teaching sight-singing by means of figures is 
to be deprecated. It transgresses fundamental laws of 
psychology; (e. g., the same set of symbols are used for 
totally different purposes, simultaneously and often in ap- 
parent contradiction; so that the teacher, counting time, 
may say 1, 2, 3, 4, while the class, naming notes, sings 4, 3, 2, 1. 

Kindergarten. 

11. For very small children there are excellent tradi- 
tional nursery rhyme or game-songs, English, French, and 
German. These, having stood the test of time, are usually 
preferable to modern action-songs. 

Children can pass on to the easier traditional songs, the 
value and pleasure of which are in no way lessened by imper- 
fect understanding of the words. 

It is a mistake to teach little children only songs the words 
of which is is supposed they will understand. It is the spirit 
of the song which appeals to the spirit of the child, not the 
words to the brain. 

At this stage the beginnings of sight-singing, time and 
rhythm, may be taught. 

Children enjoy learning to beat, either with hands or pencils 
on a desk, all the rhythm with which they afterwards become 
familiar in print. 
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Lower School. 

12. In the lower school the singing of traditional songs 
in unison should continue. When children have acquired 
a large repertory of these they may pass on to the singing, still 
in unison, of the great classical German song literature, a 
large proportion of which lends itself admirably to the pur- 

ose. 
‘ Ear-Training. 

13. When the mental effect of the notes in relation to the 
key-note has been mastered, ear-training should go on by 
means of musical dictation. 

Simple phrases, at first regardless of time notation, and 

mple time exercises on one note, should be dictated, written 
down, and sung; time and tune can then be combined in ex- 
ercises of increasing difficulty. 

It is important that children should learn how to beat time 
according to the recognized conductor’s rules. 

This need not be practiced while sight-reading, but during 
class singing of familiar songs. 

Middle and Upper School. 

14. During the physical change from childhood to adoles- 
cence in both boys and girls, it is better to sing as little as 
possible. The practice of using breaking boys’ voices as 
altos risks permanent injury to the adult voice. 

Girls pass thru a similar change, often indicated by a 
slight huskiness for a short time: the greatest care should be 
taken with the singing voice for a considerable time both 
before and after the change. 


Corporate Work in Boys’ Day Schools. 

15. In boys’ day schools the question of music is a most 
difficult one under existing conditions. The least that should 
be aimed at is two separate half-hours up to sixteen, and 
thruout the assembling of the whole school once or twice 
a week for fifteen or twenty minutes, to sing in unison the 
traditional songs already learned, and acquire, by note or ear; 
a few new ones. 

Excepting prayers this is the only work in which the whole 
school can join on equal terms: it is generally recognized 
how valuable are such means for strengthening the corporate 


life. 
Boys’ Boarding Schools. 

16. In boarding schools, where a sound foundation has been 
laid, almost any standard of excellence can be reached, ac- 
cording to circumstances. This is testified to by the varying 
practice of the great public schools, in some of which the great 
choral masterpieces are occasionally performed—the chorus 
and most of the orchestra being provided by school and staff. 

It is always possible to adopt some system of house or school 
singing on winter evenings such as obtains at Harrow. At 
many schools informal weekly recitals, given by the musical 
staff, have led boys to a lifelong appreciation of music. 

Girls’ Class Singing. 

17. A certain amount of part-music should be studied, in 
addition to unison singing, when the voices have changed; 
but great care should be taken in the choice of such music. 

Most musicians have never had occasion to study the 
limitations of the immature, and have written for mature 
voices. Teachers should not forget that the singing of such 
music by young girls is dangerous to the voices of individuals, 
especially to the best and strongest among them. 

The danger is minimized if compositions of a delicate or 
quiet character are chosen. It is a notorious complaint 
among singing-masters that the best young voices are fre- 
quently permanently strained and injured by singing-class 
teachers. Such teachers are usually excellent musicians and 
instrumentalists, but have often little or no knowledge of the 
delicacy of the half-developed material with which they are 
dealing; and the enjoyment of young girls in the use of their 
developing power tempts the musical teacher to try for 
choral effects, which cannot be legitimately obtained with any 
but adult voices. Nothing can be more inartistic and injuri- 
ous than the practice, occasionally advocated, of teaching 
young girls the soprano and alto parts of massive four and 
five-part choruses by the great masters. 

The aim of the singing class should not be fine performances, 
so much as a steady advance in musical culture, practice and 
perfecting of sight-reading and ear-training, and sweetness 
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of voice production. This last is a sure test as to whether 
the voices are being legitimately used. 

Girls whose voices are changing, and who ought not to 
sing, should, where possible, be taken by an instrumental 
teacher, and the time spent in familiarizing them with the 
larger forms of chamber and orchestral music by the great 
masters as illustrating the historic development of the art. 
(All such works are arranged for pianoforte, solo or duet.) 

Corporate Work in Girls’ Schools. 

18. As in boys’ schools, it is desirable to keep the social 
and unifying side of music prominent. For this reason the 
whole school and staff should, at least once a week, join, if 
only for a short time, in unison singing, using the repertory 
of traditional and classical song already acquired. 


B.—Individual Teaching. 
Instrumental Music. 

19. The Board of Education have no wish to criticise or to 
interfere with the methods of the able instrumental special- 
ists who, thruout the country, are giving individual teaching, 
and who for years past have been steadily raising the standard 
of taste and execution. The suggestions under this head are 
intended to help to prepare for their work, and to correlate 
it with the general treatment of the non-instrumental side of 
their art. 

Preparation for Individual Work. 

20. The nature of the subject too often leads to a demand 
from parents for immediate results. This is perfectly natural 
and is more easily met in schools where the authorities insist 
on a thoro preliminary training in sight-singing, rhythm, 
time, &c., before a child is allowed to touch a musical instru- 
ment. 

Where a child is backward in these respects, it is absolutely 
essential that the individual teaching in music should begin 
with these till the necessary standard is reached. 

No child should be allowed to begin to play on the piano 
till he can name notes, on a large diagram of the great stave, 
in the treble and bass clefs, as easily as he can read the letters 
of the alphabet; nor should he play from the printed music 
till he can rapidly play named notes on the keyboard. 

Beginners on the piano are often asked to perform five 
mental and physical actions at once, while two or three of 
these are only imperfectly mastered. This is destructive 
of brain power. It is not necessary to employ a highly 
trained instrumentalist at this stage. But it is of the first 
importance that the teacher should have thoroly mastered 
a good method. 

Sight-Reading, 

21. Sight-reading should form a part of every lesson, not 
only the deciphering of a piece of music which is being learned, 
but duets or music of a lower standard of difficulty. 

Form. 

22. From the beginning children should be shown the 
phrasing and form of every piece of music learned, however 
easy. 

There is a close analogy between literary punctuation and 
musical phrasing, and it interests children to relate these, 
The study of simple forms during early years enables pupils 
to apprehend larger and more complex forms by a process 
akin to that by which those forms were themselves evolved. 

Transposition. 

23. Transposition to easy keys can be taught from the 
beginning, and, like sight-reading, becomes increasingly 
difficult to begin with every year it is postponed. 

Harmony. 

24. During the last year of middle school, or in the upper 
school, harmony should be begun with those who learn solo 
instruments. In teaching this, it is important to point out 
that the harmonic progressions of the pieces learned follow 
precisely the same laws as the bald chord-progressions worked 
out in the harmony exercises. The sound of common pro- 
gressions should be associated with the sight of them on paper, 
and should be recognized when played. The endeavor thru- 
out should again be to make intelligent listeners. 

The acquisition of fluency in reading should be encouraged 
by playing duets, dance and march music, and accompanying; 
and those who show no signs of becoming good performers 
should concentrate on these most useful branches of music. 
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General Hints. 

25. In some schools it has been found useful to sing during 
the sewing class. No child should be obliged to take part in 
this, which should be made as spontaneous and enjoyable 
as possible. A couple of verses of a well-known quiet song, 
taken incidentally during form work, when hot weather or 
other occasional conditions cause restlessness and inattention, 
will often relax tension, and save the rest of the lesson. In- 
formal singing of this kind should of course be initiated by 
the form teacher. 





The practice (so common in Elementary Schools) of as- 
sembling and dismissing bodies of children, by making them 
march in patterns to the sound of music, tends to educate a 
sense of pleasure in harmonious and communal action. 

Where dancing is practiced as an amusement on winter 
evenings, it is desirable to encourage the more artistic tradi- 
tional forms, and improvised dancing to good music and song 
rather than the banalities of the modern ball-room. This 
practice tends to combine two or more rhythmical arts, in a 
communal form of self expression. 





Demand for Moral Training in the Public Schools. 


By Supt. W. J. SHEARER, Elizabeth, N. J. 


Lately, there has arisen frequent, persistent, 
urgent demands that more attention be given to 
moral training in the public schools. It is evident, 
to even the less observant, that this demand, which 
is growing more and more frequent and urgent, is 
but a murmur which foretells the coming of a storm 
of protest against the absence of regular instruction 
in this most important subject. Many claim that 
this lack is now the greatest defect of the schools. 
Certain it is that the protest must be heeded. 

Enactment of Laws. 

Maine, Florida, North Dakota, Oregon, and other 
States, have enacted laws requiring the teaching of 
morals in the schools. A number of States have 
already passed laws demanding more attention to 
this subject, while still others are agitating the mat- 
ter, and will probably take action later, since most 
State Constitutions require it. 

A late issue of the Ethical Record states that “ Un- 
expected evidence of, the extent to which the demand 
for instruction in the principles of morality is being 
made, is furnished by the introduction into the New 
York State Senate, of a bill intended to accomplish 
this object.” Briefly stated, the provisions of this 
bill are the following: 1. In all public schools in- 
struction in Morals must be given, as thoroly as in 
other branches. 2. Pupils must have, in hand, a 
text-book on Morals and at least forty lessons each 
year. 3. In normal schools and elsewhere teachers 
must learn the best methods of teaching the subject. 
4. The State Superintendent is required to revoke 
the license of any teacher who fails to teach Morals. 
5. He is also required to withhold the State money 
from any district which fails to comply with the law. 

Action of the National Educational Association. 


At a late meeting of the National Educational 
Association the following resolution was passed: 


We urge public school authorities of the country, teachers, 
and parents to give strict attention to moral instruction in 
our schools as the true foundation of character and citizenship. 

Every consideration of good public policy and healthful 
social conditions point to the necessity of such instruction; 
the testimony of educational leaders justifies it, and an 
overwhelming public opinion demands it. We plead not 
for sectarian training of any kind, but for that moral in- 
struction which must underlie true life and character. 


Many State and County Associations in every part 
of the United States have passed similar resolutions. 
Opinions of the Leaders. 

All prominent educators and others unite in de- 
manding that more attention be given to this mat- 
ter. The following are three representative opinions 
on this point. 

Sturdy, self-respecting morality, a readiness to do the 
rough work of the world without flinching, and at the same 
time an instant response to every call on the spirit of brotherly 
love and neighborly kindness—these qualities must rest at 
the foundation of good citizenship here in this repubkc, if it 


is to achieve the greatness we hope for it among the nations 
of mankind.—President Roosevelt. 

Unless we teach youth to love the right and do it, of what 
use are all our systems?—Daniel C. Gilman, President of the 
National University. 

We may talk about intellectual training, but what the 
world wants is moral training.—T7. H. Huzley 


Further Proof. 

Consider this, problem,from_another standpoint. 
Is it not an admitted fact that purity in politics sel- 
dom exists? What has become of honesty in our 
Legislative Halls? Is it not so, that conditions are 
such that honest citizens seldom seek for office, 
and if such are elected, they have but little influence 
because they will not resort to the usual methods of 
dishonesty? What shall be said of the dishonesty of 
our stock exchanges; or the management of insur- 
ance companies; or the dishonesty of bank officials; 
or of the swindling in corporation and trust com- 
panies; or of the systematic plans laid to defraud? 

Consider the revelations made by physicians con- 
cerning the deep immorality of society. Add to 
this the recklessness of human life, the profanity, the 
irreverence, the drunkenness. Surely few can be 
found to question the need of some plan of moral 
training and character building, different from plans 
which have been followed in the past. 

If any should demand further proof of the great 
need oi a better training, may it not be found in 
the Report of Increase in the proportion of crimi- 
nals in our jails? In 1850 there was one for each 
three thousand of the population; in 1880 there was 
one for each three hundred of the population. While 
exact figures are not at hand for later years, state- 
ments by those in authority prove that the propor- 
tion has been growing still more appalling. 

Conditions in Boston. 

Recently a Boston school teacher, ‘‘a woman of 
long experience and earnest spirit,’ described con- 
ditions in those public schools as seen thru her 
eyes. 

The following are a few extracts from her paper: 

One of our most brilliant women teachers, known both as 
author and musician, while writing on the blackboard sud- 
denly felt something strike her head, and later disentangled 
that most disgusting of all missiles, a spit ball, from her hair. 

One class, sitting quietly in the room, was suddenly brought 
ri - feet by a pistol discharged by one of its members in his 

eSK. 

Two boys in an orderly room suddenly leaped to their feet 
and fell upon each other tooth and nail before the astonished 
teacher could interfere. 

In several instances knives have been drawn upon the 
women teachers. 

Chalk, pencils, and inkwell covers are thrown. Black- 
board erasers are tossed around the room. Marbles have 
been hurled so violently as to break windows. Stamping, 
groaning, and even shouting are frequent occurrences. Age, 
sex, or appearance of the teacher matter not. A gray-haired 
woman meets as many insults as a young college man. 

_Lying and cheating are common happenings, in many 
districts the usual, not the unusual thing. 

_ Stealing is so much a matter of course that pupils are for- 
bidden to leave money or playthings in the cap room, and 
every book, pencil, or pen given to a class must be counted 
to keep the number intact, while an absent child’s pencils 
and rulers vanish like the dew of morning. 

Language unfit to be spoken or read is used among certain 
pupils, while it is no strange thing, altho always startling, 
for a teacher to find notes or pictures dealing with life’s prob- 
lems in the most vulgar, distorting ways. 

These modern children hate restraint, are restless, uneasy, 
unwilling to be disciplined, and resentful of the slightest 
punishment, ambitionless, as well, and full of distaste for 
anything that means work, not novelty or amusement. 
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In the large boys’ schools the pupils ape hoodlumism, 
sweep the streets at night in gangs, sometimes named, as 

the Jesse James Gang,” and in the morning are tired out, 
listless, and ugly. 

Another class may be called ‘‘cigarette fiends,’ of whom 
every boys’ school possesses many, usually lads under fifteen 
ears of age, with fingers stained by nicotine, minds dulled, 
a.nd bodies inactive thru constant smoking. The regular 
eacher has all that he or she can do to keep order in such 
lasses. 

There is little respect for law and authority. An unpopu- 
lar speech is likely to be met by a groan from the pupils. 

Believing this condition greatly exaggerated, one 
deeply interested in the Boston schools sent the 
ticle, with inquiries, to the schools. As might 
have been expected, many answered: ‘The descrip- 
‘ion does not apply to my building.” It can not 
ne possible that conditions such as mentioned are 
reneral in any system of schools, but there is ample 
‘vidence of an urgent need of more attention to 
character building. 

Testimony of Boston Principals, 

The following extracts are from the answers of 
ten experienced principals. Teachers know which 
answers come nearest stating the true condition, 
in Boston and elsewhere. 

In my own building lying and cheating are both very 
‘‘common happenings,” and stealing not unusual. Vulgar 
iotes and pictures are very rarely found. 

It is undoubtedly true that there are many girls in my 
building who are un-moral. Conscience has never been 
.wakened, and the only regret for their misdeeds is that for 
being found out. 

Cases of lying, cheating, and stealing are not uncommon. 
Voubtless some of our children are perfectly capable of vul- 
zarity and profanity, but the restraints of the school allow 
sut little to come to our knowledge. 

During my first few weeks conditions were as described. 

I am sorry to say that I have detected a girl stealing from 
my office. I have known a girl to be rude to a substitute, 
ete., thru a long list. This week a girl was detected passing 
an immoral note in the seventh-grade room. 

I presume almost any one among the ‘‘old guard” might 
iell of similar experiences, or even worse than those mentioned 
in your article of inquiry. 

There is considerable truth in this article, and I am not sure 
hut that it would be well if it were generally known, unless 
it should lead to losing faith in the public schools. 
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Boys and girls come to the high school with very little 
ph ge for authority, or law, or order. The average boy or 
girl doesn’t obey because it is right, or because it is the rule, 
but for fear of punishment. If for any reason he thinks it 
for his interest to disobey, or evade the law, he never hesi- 
tates to do so. 

Our children are not habitually truthful or honest. They 
do not as a class respect the property rights of their mates 
or teachers. We sometimes intercept vulgar notes. 

Everything mentioned in the letter, and many more and 
worse, have occurred in our schools during my thirty years 
here. Ienclose a letter picked up and sent to me by a teacher 
yesterday. This is rather worse than the average. 


In this building stealing and lying are common. Defiance 
of authority, lack of regard of the rights of others, bad lan- 
guage, obscene pictures, unwillingness to be disciplined 
restlessness and eye service are evils that try our patience. 
Parents and friends are quick to resent any punishment of 
their little ones. There is no wholesome fear of authority. 

To disprove such statements as the above, one 
of the Associate Superintendents of Boston sent to 
pupils in the higher grades and high schools, ques- 
tions bearing upon their moral duties. While it is 
made to appear that these prove the conditions 
fairly satisfactory, all that it proved was that, in 
a large number, there were some who, because of 
knowledge gained at home, at school, or at church, 
knew what they should do. It did not show that 
the majority understood their duties. It gave no 
reason for believing that even a small number had 
developed a strong feeling in favor of doing what 
was right. Much less did it give the least proof that 
any had been trained to do the right so that it had 
become habitual. 

Conditions Elsewhere. 


If such conditions are possible in “refined and 
cultured Boston,” is it probable that they are better 
elsewhere? If the reader thinks so, it is time for a 
careful investigation. 

If any believe the conditions are as had in the pub- 
lic schools as in private schools, they will be unde- 
ceived by noting the conversation of the pupils of both 
classes of schools when at recess or on the street. 

Surely there is godd reason for believing that it is 
time boards of education, superintendents, principals, 
teachers, and parents awake, and do their duty. 





Constitution and By-Laws 


of The Chicago Teachers’ 


Federation. 


(his organization has accomplished great things owing largely to the forcefulness of the personality of Miss Margaret Haley, who is the dominating 


spirit of the Federation, 


ARTICLE I. 
NAME. 

The name of this organization shall be the “‘Chi- 

cago Teachers’ Federation.” 
ARTICLE II. 
OBJECT. 

The object of this organization shall be to obtain 
for teachers all the rights and benefits to which 
they are entitled; the consideration and study of 
such subjects as the Federation may deem neces- 
sary; the consideration and support of the Pension 
law; the study of parliamentary law. 

ARTICLE III. 
OFFICERS. 

The officers of this Federation shall be, a Presi- 
dent, a Vice-President, and Secretary for each school 
district, a Recording Secretary, a Corresponding 
Secretary, a Financial Secretary, a Treasurer, and 
a Business Representative. These officers, except 
District Secretaries, shall -constitute a Board of 
Managers. 

By-Laws. 
ARTICLE I. 
MEMBERSHIP. 

Teachers of the public schools are eligible to 

membership. The term ‘‘teacher” shall be construed 





In answer to numerous inquiries as to the purposes and workings of this Federation the 
following interesting constitution is presented: 


to mean any teacher in charge of a division, and 
none other. Teachers, of German, Kindergarten, 
Manual Training and Household Arts shall be eli- 
gible to membership. Teachers (whose certificates 
are still valid), who are temporarily out of active 
service, shall be eligible to membership. Cadets 
who have completed four months’ service in such 
capacity shall be eligible to membership. 

Any teacher who is out of school at the request 
of the Federation shall be eligible to membership, 
even tho her absence from the teaching service 
be of so long a period as to render her certificate 
invalid. 

Associate Members.—Federation members who 
retire from the service may, by unanimous vote of 
the Board of Managers, become associate members 
of this Federation on payment of the annual dues. 

Honorary Members——Any person may become 
an honorary member by unanimous vote of the 
Board of Managers and a three-fourths vote of the 
Federation, at a regular meeting. Proposalsfor hono- 
rary membership must be presented to the Board of 
Managers at least one month before action is taken. 

RENEWAL OF MEMBERSHIP. 


Any teacher whose membership has lapsed for 
any reason may renew the same on payment of last 
and current year’s dues. 
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Membership shall be permanent. Any teacher 
who fails to pay her membership dues for the cur- 
rent year on or before December 15, shall be con- 
sidered delinquent, and shall be notified that her 
dues for the year are still unpaid. 

No Head Assistant, who is now a member of the 
Federation, shall be barred from membership on 
account of not having charge of a room. 


EXPULSION OF MEMBERS. 


Members may be expelled from this organization 
for unprofessional conduct, but no member may be 
expelled except upon written charges presented at 
a regular meeting of the Board of Managers and 
signed by the person making the charges and sus- 
tained by a two-thirds vote of the Board of Man- 
agers, who shall then report to a regular meeting 
of the Federation. The call for this meeting shall 
state that such report will be made and it shall re- 
quire a two-thirds vote of such regular meeting to 
sustain the action of the Board of Managers in 
expelling a member. Membersagainst whom charges 
are made shall have the right to appear in per- 
son or by counsel before both the Board of Man- 
agers and the Federation at the meetings where 
charges are presented. 


ARTICLE II. 
NOMINATIONS AND ELECTIONS. 


SECTION 1. All nominations for office shall be 
made by members in open meeting, from the floor, 
at the regular meeting prior to the Annual Meeting. 

Each member shall have the right to nominate 
one candidate for each of the general offices and 
one for Vice-President and Secretary of her re- 
spective district, at the regular meeting on the sec- 
ond Saturday of the school month. 

The names of all nominees for the general offices 
and of the Vice-President and Secretary of the 
district shall be placed on the ballot for election in 
that district to be voted at the regular election of 
officers. The names of the candidates shall be 
printed on the tickets in the order of the number 
of votes received in nomination, beginning with the 
name of the candidate receiving the highest number 
of votes. 

Each presidential candidate shall be entitled to 
select one teller and one clerk to serve at the an- 
nual election, and a judge for each alternate district, 
the presidential candidate first named on the ticket 
to have first choice in selecting the district for which 
the judge is chosen. The judges, tellers, and clerks 
so selected shall have charge of the election, ar- 
range the details, canvass the vote, and certify the 
returns to the Recording Secretary. Each presi- 
dential candidate shall also select one member, who, 
in conjunction with the members selected by the 
other presidential candidates, shall sit as a ‘‘court 
of —, during the entire time of the election, 
and decide questions in regard to the rights of 
members to vote which cannot be satisfactorily de- 
cided by the judge and clerks of the district. No 
candidate for any office shall be eligible to act as 
judge, clerk, teller, or member of the ‘‘court of ap- 
peal.” In case but one candidate is nominated for 
President, the nominees for all the offices, shall ar- 
range a satisfactory plan for selecting clerks, tellers, 
and judges, which oy must provide for a like rep- 
resentation of clerks, tellers, and judges as in the 
plan outlined above. The ‘‘court of appeal” shall 
select a committee, whose duty it shall be to attend 
to the printing and proper care of the ballots. Any 
candidate receiving a plurality of the whole number 
of votes cast shall be declared elected. 

Vice-Presidents and District Secretaries shall be 
nominated and elected by members from their re- 
spective districts. 
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ARTICLE III. 
, PROXY VOTES. 


Any proxy vote must be deposited with the Cor- 
responding Secretary not less than one week pre- 
vious to the casting of such vote. 


ARTICLE IV. 
DUTIES OF OFFICERS. 


SECTION 1. President.—The President shall pre- 
side at all meetings of the Federation and Board 
of Managers, and sign all bills authorized by the 
Board of Managers. The President shall be ez- 
officio a member of all standing committees. In 
the absence of the President, the Vice-Presidents 
present shall select one of their number to preside. 
In ease of a tie the Recording Secretary, or in her 
absence, the Corresponding Secretary or Treasurer, 
shall cast the deciding vote. 

Sec. 2. Vice-Presidents.—On the request of ten 
members of the Federation in any district it shall 
be the duty of the Vice-President of that district to 
call a meeting of the members of the district; the 
Vice-President shall call such meeting or any other 
meeting of the district to order and the Secretary 
of the district shall report to the Board of Managers 
at the first meeting subsequent to such district meet- 
ing the action taken by the district. 

Sec. 3. Recording Secretary—The Recording 
Secretary shall keep an accurate record of the pro- 
ceedings of the meetings of the Federation and 
Board of Managers. 

Sec. 4. Corresponding Secretary—The Corre- 
sponding Secretary shall conduct all correspondence 
of the Federation, send notices of regular meetings, 
keep a correct list of members, and perform such 
other duties as are usually performed by such offi- 
cers. 

Sec. 5. Financial Secretary—tThe Financial Sec- 
retary shall receive and make a record of all dues 
and other moneys of the Federation. .She shall turn 
over to the Treasurer all funds in her possession at 
least once a month, provided she may keep in the 
bank the necessary balance to avoid expense. She 
shall be required to furnish a surety bond in the 
sum of $500.00, the expense of the bond to be borne 
by the Federation. 

Sec. 6. Treasurer.—The Treasurer shall receive, 
report,and care for all moneys belonging to the Fed- 
eration; keep an accurate account of receipts and 
expenditures; pay all bills authorized by the Board 
of Managers and signed by the President, and re- 
port to the Board at each meeting of said Board 
the financial state of the society, and to the Federa- 
tion at the Annual Meeting. The Treasurer shal! 
be required to give a surety bond in the sum of 
$2,000, the expense of the bond to be borne by the 
Federation. ‘The books of the Treasurer shall be 
open to the inspection of any member of the Feder- 
ation upon the written request of any five members. 
The Treasurer shall receive for her services one dol- 
lar per year, and at the expiration of her term of 
office, or when her successor has been duly elected 
and qualified, shall turn over to her successor all 
sums of money, books, papers, and other property of 
the Federation. 

SEC. 7. Business Representative-——The Business 
Representative shall perform such duties as may be 
required by the Board of Managers, and shall work 
under the direction of the same, and report at each 
of its meetings. 

Sec. 8. Board of Managers—The Board of 
Managers shall make all arrangements for meetings, 
audit bills, and attend to such other business as is 
not otherwise herein provided for. The Board of 
Managers shall meet regularly twice a month. Spe- 
cial meetings may be called by the President or 
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any three members. At such special meetings no 
business shall be considered except that which is 
stated in the call. 

Any officer absent from three consecutive regular 
meetings of the Board of Managers without a sat- 
isfactory excuse shall be considered as having re- 


signed. 
ARTICLE V. 
MEETINGS. 
SECTION 1. Regular meetings shall be held on 


the second Saturday of each school month, in the 
“orenoon. 

SEc. 2. Special meetings shall be at the call of 
the President and three members of the Board of 
Managers. 

SEc. 3. All calls for regular meetings shall be 
signed by the President and Corresponding Secre- 
tary. 

Sec. 4. Admission to all meetings shall be by 
membership card only. 

Sec. 5. As soon as practicable after the Annual 
Meeting and before the May meeting the members 
in each school at a meeting called,by the corres- 
spondent, shall elect one of their number to act as 
correspondent for the ensuing year, and shall send 
the name of such correspondent to the Vice-Presi- 
dent of the district, who shall make a proper record 
of the same, and thereafter during the year, all Fed- 
eration notices shall be sent to the properly accred- 
ited correspondent of each school. ; 


ARTICLE VI. 
QUORUM. 
SECTION 1. For any meeting of the Federation, 
twenty-five members shall constitute a quorum. 
Sec. 2. For any meeting of the Board of Man- 
agers, seven members shall constitute a quorum. 


ARTICLE VII. 
DUES. 

The annual dues shall be Two Dollars, of which 
One Dollar shall be for subscription to the Chicago 
Teachers’ Federation Bulletin, and One Dollar for 
Federation membership, payable on or before Octo- 
ber Ist of each year. 

After March Ist, 1907, the annual dues shall be 
Three Dollars, of which Two Dollars shall be for 
Federation membership and One Dollar shall be 
for subscription to the Bulletin, payable on or be- 
fore November 15th of each year. 

The dues of the Federation shall constitute a gen- 
eral fund which shall be used to defray the ex- 
penses of the Federation only. 

Any surplus money that the Federation may have 
after expenses are paid is to be invested by the 
Board of Managers in such manner as they see fit. 


AUDIT OF BOOKS. , 
Books of all officers shall be audited twice a year, 
in April and October. 
SALARIES. 
The Financial Secretary and Business Repre- 
sentative shall receive the maximum monthly salary 
of a teacher for twelve months of the year. 


ARTICLE VIII. 
OFFICERS. 

SECTION 1. Officers shall hold office for one year, 
or until their successors shall be elected. 

Sec. 2. Officers shall be elected annually, at the 
regular meeting in March, 

Sec. 3. In case of vacancy by resignation, death, 
or disabilty, temporary officers may be appointed 
by the Board of Managers, to serve until the next 
regular meeting of the Federation, when the va- 
cancy shall be regularly filled by nomination and 
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election; (provided, that one month shall intervene 
between such nomination and election, and that no- 
tice of nomination meeting shall be sent out at least 
five days previous to such meeting; further pro- 
vided, that in case of vacancy in the office of Vice- 
President, nomination and election shall be by mem- 
bers of the district in which the vacancy exists.) 

Sec. 4. New officers shall enter upon their du- 
ties at an adjourned session of the Annual Meeting, 
which shall be held not later than three weeks after 
the first session of the Annual Meeting. 

Sec. 5. Retiring officers shall turn over to their 
successors all moneys, papers, records, and all other 
property of the Federation. 

SEc. 6. Order of Business at regular meeting: 

. Reading and Approval of Minutes. 
. Reports of Standing Committees. 
. Reports of Special Committees. 
. Unfinished Business. 
New Business. 
. 7. Order of Business at Annual Meeting: 
Reading and Approval of Minutes. 
. Reports of Officers. 
Election of Officers. 
; SEC. 8. Order of Business at Board Meetings: 
. Reading and Approval of Minutes. 
. Report of Financial Secretary. 
. Report of Treasurer. 
. Auditing of Bills. 
. Unfinished Business. 
New Business. 


ARTICLE IX. 
COMMITTEES. 


As soon as practicable after election, the Presi- 
dent shall appoint Standing Committees on Press, 
Resolutions, Education, Pension, Finance, Exigen- 
cies, Rules, School Councils, Ways and Means, 
Membership, Adjustment, House and Legislation, 
which shall serve one year or until their successors 
are appointed. 

Any member of a committee who fails to attend 
three consecutive meetings of the committee, with- 
out a reasonable excuse, shall be considered to have 
resigned from the committee. 


DUTIES OF COMMITTEES. 


Committee on Press.—It shall be the duty of the 
Press Committee to furnish reports of the meetings 
to such press representatives as request such re- 

orts. 
. Committee on Resolutions.—It shall be the duty 
of the Committee on Resolutions to consider all res- 
olutions referred to it by the Federation, and to 
render a report at the same meeting, or as soon as 
practicable. 

Committee on Education.—It shall be the duty of 
the Committee on Education to present to the I'ed- 
eration such educational matters and information as 
it may deem advisable. The committee shall have 
discretionary power as to the form of presentation. 

Committee on Pension.—The Committee on Pen- 
sion shall take under consideration all matters per- 
taining to pensions. 

Committee on Finance.—It shall be the duty of 
the Committee on Finance to consider all matters 
involving the financial interests of the members of 
the Federation. 

Committee on Exigencies——The Committee on 
Exigencies shall consider matters of such urgency 
as demand immediate attention. This committee, 
in cases of necessity, may, with the sanction of the 
Board of Managers, take action. The membership 
of this committee shall be confined to the Board 
of Managers. 

Committee on Rules.—It shall be the duty of the 
Committee on Rules to formulate and present to the 
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Federation such rules as have been approved by the 
Board of Managers. 

Committee on School Councils--The Committee 
on School Councils shall keep the Federation in- 
formed on all matters concerning School, District, 
and Central Councils, and shall devise and suggest 
to the Federation some plan whereby these quasi- 
representative bodies may become, in fact, truly 
representative of the teaching force of our public 
schools. 

Committee on Ways and Means.—The Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means shall consider all business 
which does not properly belong to other committees. 

Committee on Membership.—It shall be the duty 
of this committee to consider all applications for 
membership; said application to be accompanied by 
recommendation of two members in good standing. 

Committee on Adjustment.—It shall be the duty 
of this committee to consider all complaints which 
have been handed in in writing. 

Committee on House-——The Committee on House 
shall select and purchase supplies and furnishings 
for the Federation office, and attend to such other 
business as is authorized by the Board of Managers. 

New Business——Except by unanimous consent, 
all new business shall be referred to the appropriate 
committee. 


ARTICLE X. 


‘Roberts’ Rules of Order” shall govern this Fed- 
eration in all points not herein provided for. 


ARTICLE XI. 


These By-Laws may be amended at any annual 
meeting by a two-thirds vote; provided, written 
notice of such amendment has been given at a pre- 
vious regular meeting; and by unanimous consent, 
may be suspended at any meeting. 


Departments. 
Educational. 


Membership in this department shall be limited 
to teachers who are members of the Federation and 
such other teachers as are not eligible to member- 
ship in the Federation. 

Management of details, funds, etc., shall be in the 
hands of the Federation’s Standing Committee on 
Education. 

All work shall be determined by the choice of 
the teachers themselves, who shall make recom- 
mendations to the Educational Committee. 

The plans of the committee shall be approved by 
the Federation. 

Dues in the Educational Department shall be One 
Dollar per year. 


Mortuary Fund. 
MEMBERSHIP. 


Members of the Chicago Teachers’ Federation, 
principals of schools, and teachers who are ineli- 
gible to Federation membership may become mem- 
bers of this department on payment of the initiation 
fee. Associate members and principals and teach- 
ers not eligible to Federation membership may join 
this department. 

No teacher who is out of school on ‘“‘leave of ab- 
sence” for illness shall be eligible to join this de- 
partment. 


FEES, DUES, AND ASSESSMENTS. 


Initiation fee shall be fifty cents, which -shall in- 
clude the first assessment. Dues shall be twenty- 
five cents per year, payable not earlier than October 
1, nor later than December 15 of each year. Assess- 
ments shall be twenty-five cents for each death, pay- 
able on or before one month from the date of notice 
of death, and if then unpaid, membership shall 
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lapse. Members who allow their memberships to 
lapse shall be eligible to renew them on the same 
basis as new members. Members of the Federa- 
tion who allow their Federation membership to lapse 
shall thereby cease to be members of this depart- 
ment. 

FUNDS. 

The initiation fees, annual dues and ten per cent. 
of each assessment shall be used for the necessary 
printing, postage, etc., incident to the proper carry- 
ing out of the spirit of this department. 


BENEFITS. 


The entire sum collected from any assessment, 
less ten per cent., shall constitute the death benefit, 
which shall be paid to the beneficiary of the de- 
ceased member immediately on receiving proper 
notification and proof of the death of a member. 


COLLECTION AND DISBURSEMENT OF FUNDS. 


All funds of the department shall be collected and 
disbursed by the Financial Secretary and Treasurer 
of the Federation, and no death benefit shall be dis- 
bursed by the Treasurer to any beneficiary other 
than the person or persons named in the certificate 
of the member. Before any death benefit is paid, 
satisfactory evidence must be furnished that mem- 
bership had not lapsed. 

ANNUAL MEETING. 


The members of the Mortuary Fund Department 
shall meet once each year during the month of 
January for the election of a chairman and auditors 
for the ensuing year and the transaction of such 
other business as may properly be brought before 
such meeting. 

ANNUAL REPORT. 

The chairman shall, at the Annual Meeting in the 
month of January make a report of the work of the 
department, including the receipts, disbursements, 
and balance on hand. This report, in condensed 
form, shall be mailed to each member before May 
1 of each year. 


AMENDMENTS. 


These By-Laws may be amended at any Annual 
Meeting of the department by a two-thirds vote of 
the members present at the meeting and voting on 
such amendment, provided that the proposed 
amendment has been presented to each member at 
least one month previous to such meeting or by 
unanimous vote of the members present and voting 
without such notice, and provided that such amend- 
ment shall be ratified by a two-thirds vote of the 
members present at the Annual Meeting of the 
Federation. 


CPE 


Rev. Thomas E. Murphy, S. J., president of Holy 
Cross College, in a recent address at Brockton, 
Mass., made a vigorous plea for religious training 
in the schools. ‘‘Men in the older nations have 
been able to see, what so many in this country 
refuse to see, that religion is an essential element in 
education, and that it is absolutely indispensable 
for the welfare and safety of a nation,’’ he said. 
‘Experience has proved to them, as it is now prov- 
ing to thoughtful and observant Americans, that 
all attempts to build up a morality that is inde- 
pendent of religion must inevitably fail.’’ 

William James, professor of Philosophy in Har- 
vard University, has announced his intention of 
retiring from active teaching. Professor James has 
taught at Harvard since 1872, and has long been 
considered one of the leading psychologists America 
has produced. It is understood that he will con- 


tinue a member of the Harvard faculty, but will 
devote his time to writing. 
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Programs for Nature Study Clubs. VI. 


By HELEN N. Dopp, New Jersey. 


O Winter! frozen pnise and heart of fire 
What loss is theirs who from thy kingdom turn, 
Dismayed.—HeLen Hun Jackson. 

“The poetry of nature is never dead.” Winter 
vith all its austerity has a beauty of its own that 
appeals to every lover of the outdoor world. 

Subjects: 
Snow Crystals 
Origin of Birds and Their Place in Nature 
telation of Birds’ Color and Structure, to Haunts 

and Habits. 

“The Pines” 
Winter Buds 

Current Topics in Nature World 
Open Meetings for Personal Observation 


Snow Crystals—How Formed. 
Bring Pictured Illustrations of Snow Crystals. 


Birds of the Month—Winter Residents. 


Are birds more closely allied to mammals or rep- 
tiles? What characteristics do the remains of fossil 
birds show? Describe restoration of archzopteryx, 
the earliest known progenitor of class aves. 


Relation of Birds’ Structure, and Color, to Haunts and Habits. 


Is structure due to habit, or habit to structure? 
Jarwin’s theory of Natural Selection and Lamarck’s 
iheory of Direct Action of Environment upon Ani- 
mals. To illustrate Lamarck’s theory study stiffened 
and pointed tail feathers of birds that use their tails 
as supports, such as the woodpecker, the creeper, and 
the bobolink. Would the same theory hold true in 
regard to woodpecker’s spear tipped tongue? Birds’ 
wings usually organs of locomotion. Their primitive 
use probably for climbing. See wings of gallinules 
and the climbing hoatzin of South America. Birds 
which have become flightless thru disuse of 
wings, gallinules of islands in Southern seas, auks, 
dueks, ete. Birds that are constantly in the air and 
have immense spread of wing in proportion to body, 
such as swallows, frigate bird or man-o’-war bird, 
ete. Development and diminution in size of feet 
thru. use and disuse. Another example of 
adaptation of bird’s structure to its haunts and 
habits, crook billed plover of New Zealand. Why 
are birds from some regions darker than those from 
other regions? Effect of arid and humid regions 
upon a bird’s color. See gradations in color of quail 
and song sparrow. Why do ground inhabiting birds 
wear dull or neutral colors, while tree haunting birds, 
especially those that feed from fruit and blossoms, 
wear bright plumage? Why are birds usually darker 
ahove than on the under parts of the body. Arctic 
animals that become white in winter time. Signal 
coloration marks, such as white outer tail feathers 
on many birds, and rump patches only conspicuous 
in flight. Bright plumage assumed by male bird 
during mating season. 


Pinaceae—Pine Family. 
PINES. CONIFERS. 


Do the trees known as evergreens, all retain their 
‘eaves during the winter? What about the larch and 
bald cypress? How many species does the pinacez 
include, and what are they? What place do the 
pines hold in regard to their antiquity? To what age 
do they belong? Is their floral structure more sim- 
ple than that of other trees? To what place do 
scientists assign the conifer? How many species 
of pines found within the United States? Are they 
pretty generally distributed? What is the method 
of growth? How is the new wood formed? Com- 


pare exogenous and endogenous stem? What is the 
arrangement of the branches and branch buds? How 
can you tell the age of a conifer? Can this be done 
with deep forest trees? Do pine roots grow deep? 
Some uses of pine wood? What do we obtain from 
pines on account of their resinous quality? How 
obtained? Describe leaves and fruit of different 
species? Bring specimens if possible. How is the 
pine handicapped in the race for life? Poems, 
legends, and stories. 
Winter Buds. 

Winter buds during trees’ and plants’ period of 
inactivity in cold weather. When were the leaf and 
flower buds which we find at this season of the year 
formed? Where are the new buds borne on the 
stem? What does the scar below the newly formed 
leaf show? Is more than one bud ever formed in the 
leaf axil? Of what use is the terminal bud? Do the 
winter buds form new branches as well as leaves and 
flowers? How does the lengthening of the axis or 
stem take place? Describe the opening of a bud? 
What are flower buds, leaf buds, mixed buds? Ex- 
amples of first, peach, apricot, and early spring flow- 
ering plants. For growth of second, see hickory 
buds. Example of mixed buds, pear tree. How can 
fruit or flower buds usually be distinguished from 
leaf buds? How are leaves protected in winter? 
Numerous wrappings, tomentum, and gum. How 
does the buttonwood tree shield its buds more care- 
fully in summer than in winter? What about the 
hobblebush of the Adirondacks? Bring specimens of 
horse chestnut buds, hickory, pear, maple, dogwood, 
lilac, etc. What are bulbs and cabbages. Describe 
curious buds of byrophyllum and the buds of tiger lily. 





BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
The Fairyland of Science—Arabella Buckley. 
Birds of Eastern North America—Frank Chapman. 
Bird Life—Frank Chapman. 
Winners in Life’s Race—Arabella Buckley. 
The Bird’s Calendar—H. C. Parkhurst. 
Our Native Trees—Harriet Keeler. 
The Tree Book—Julia Rogers. 
Trees in Winter—Annie Oakes Huntington. 
Signs and Seasons—John Burroughs. 
Winter Sunshine—John Burroughs. 
Cyclopedia Britannica. 
New International Encyclopedia. 


The School as a Center. 
[ Newark, (N. J.) Star.] 

The public schools are neighborhood centers and 
they should be used in all practicable ways for 
neighborhood purposes. It is only of late years 
that the school-houses were regarded as useful for 
any other purpose than for regular daily tuition 
occupancy a few hours. The convenience of the 
janitor was the supreme consideration at other hours. 

We have begun to utilize school buildings for 
entertainment and social recreations for parents 
as well as pupils, but there yet remains plenty of 
opportunity for use. School yards, formerly barren 
herding places for children during recess, are coming 
to be recognized as having important uses, but little 
has been done to develop them. The school yard 
should be spacious and fitted up with all the appa- 
ratus for children’s play, and should be open to 
children at all hours of the day. Every new school 
built should be surrounded by enough ground to 
afford ample room for recreation. Many improve- 
ments can be inexpensively made in the schools to 
cater to the social needs of children and their 
parents, and school boards should give an intelligent 
study to plans suggested. There is no lack of 
suggestions. 
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Notes of New Books 


Harold Wellman Fairbanks, Ph.D., has prepared a Prac- 
TICAL PuysioGRapHy along the lines of the most recent 
pedagogic theories in the presentation of this subject. Dr. 
Fairbanks wisely considers that out-of-doors is the proper 
laboratory for this study. He has arranged the present 
volume as a guide and aid in understanding the physical 
phenomena found in such excursions as he desires all students 
of the subject to make. The method employed will stim- 
ulate the powers of observation and reasoning. The maps 
and reproductions, which form an important part of such a 
book, number over five hundred and are admirably executed. 
The book challenges the serious attention of every teacher 
of physiography. Its introduction in many schools would 
change a dry and lifeless study into one of enthusiastic en- 
rg (Allyn & Bacon, Boston. Introductory price, 
$1.60.) 


The Hicuer Srupy or ENc.isu is a delightful little book 
of essays by Albert S. Cook, professor of English Language 
and Literature in Yale University. The four papers which 
the volume holds, as the author warns us in his preface, do 
not present a systematic treatise; they are strictly of an 
occasional nature. 

The four papers are ‘‘The Province of English Philology’’; 
“The Teaching of English’; ‘‘The Relation of Words to 
Literature’; and ‘‘Aims in the Graduate Study of English.” 

In his writing our author reveals a rare understanding of 
the true place of such studies as philology in cultural training. 
He makes it a means, not an end; it is valuable not because it 
discovers curiosities of form and structure; but because only 
by a thoro understanding of these elements can we arrive 
at the fullest and truest appreciation of the real meaning and 
highest beauty of literature. 

Professor Cook, in speaking of the teaching of English, 
shows the same breadth of view and feeling for values. It is 
in the last of the four—‘‘The Graduate Study of English” in 
this most exacting and yet most untrameled following of 
literature—that he is most delightful, and most persuasive 
of the worthiness of literature to receive our maturest and 
most sympathetic study. Taken either separately, as origi- 
nally written, or as presented in this volume, these essays 
offer a true inspiration to teacher and student alike for 
further labor and devotion to the Higher Study of English. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. $1.00 net.) 


For a number of years past Charles A. McMurry, Ph.D., 
has been publishing volumes on special methods in the vari- 
ous subjects studied in the common schools of America, such 
as his Spectan Metruop 1n Geocrapuy, in which he treats 
of the best handling of this topic thru the different grades 
of the school. Dr. McMurry has collected and summarized 
the results of his investigations along these special lines, and 
presents them in his new book, the Coursre or STuDY IN THE 
EIGHTH GRADES. 

Volume I. describes the course for the first four grades. 
After preliminary chapters on such topics as ‘‘ Enrichment of 
the Course,” and ‘‘Simplification and Organization,” the author 
takes up reading, history, arithmetic, elementary science, 
and the like, and gives a brief general outline for their treat- 
ment in the different grades. The work is practical and 
suggestive. It shows a sympathetic understanding of the 
needs of our elementary schools and the difficulties which 
constantly confront the teacher in presenting a subject at 
once clearly and simply. The course, as outlined by Dr. 
McMurry is sound pedagogically, and will furnish valuable 
aid to principals and others charged with planning or 
revision of curriculums. (The Macmillan Company, New 


York. ) 


Dr. John T. Prince’s Scuoon ApMINISTRATION is a book of 
large ideas. Every educator will miss an opportunity who 
fails to read this book. In his preface the author states a 
number of the principal obstacles in the way of effective 
organization and administration, such as the short terms of 
administrative offices and the sparsely settled condition of 
certain regions of the country, and then gives suggestions 
for the most practical solutions of the problems thus raised. 

The volume contains nothing more valuable than the 
appendixes, which occupy nearly half of the book. Here 
such subjects as ‘‘The Supervision of Rural Schools,” ‘‘The 
Consolidation of Rural Schools,’’ ‘‘School Hygiene,’’ ‘‘Gen- 
eral Plan of Studies for Elementary Schocls,”’ are considered. 
The work, as a whole, is full of helpful and inspiring sug- 


gestion. (C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. $1.25 net.) 


Philip Van Ness Myers has reprinted in a separate volume 
those chapters of his medieval and modern history which 
tell the story of the nineteenth century. The good service 
which his larger book has done assures a most cordial recep- 
tion to the present volume. We have here, in a little more 
than a hundred pages, a comprehensive, but brief, account 
of one of the most wonderful centuries in the world’s history. 
With the Congress of Vienna as a starting point, Professor 
Myers traces with rare skill the rap d changes that have 
startled Europe msde noapular ‘vy an accepted 
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principle of government, changed the maps of the preceding 
century into mere historical documents, and finally awakened 
Asia from its age-long sleep. 

So wisely has the author arranged his material that the 
result is a book of fascinating interest, and at the same 
time clear and simple in its account of this period unprece- 
dented in political and material progress. Teachers will 
find in Dr. Myers’ work an invaluable aid to the under- 
standing of a period of history of the utmost importance, 
and a period usually little comprehended. Adequate maps 
are supplied, together with a number of portraits. (Ginn & 
Company, Boston. 75 cents.) 


A CueerruL Year Book is a joint production of F. M. 
Knowles and C. F. Lester, witha prolog and prelude by Caro- 
lyn Wells. The book is intended to be used for ‘‘ Engagements 
and other Serious Matters.”’ The illustrations are agcom- 
panied by blank lines for dates and witty sayings. It con- 
tain fifty-two drawings, one for each week, and a dozen 
little verses, with decorations to introduce the months. 
(Henry Holt & Co. $1.50.) 


Tue Very Smatut Person, by Annie Hamilton Donnell, 
is a story for those who love children. Humor and pathos 
have equal balance in the child tragedies and amusing inci- 
dents related. It is one of those stories about children for 
adults that is particularly appealing to those who have ever 
known or become interested in a child. The book is illus- 
trated in tint by Elizabeth Shippen Green. (Harper & ae 
$1.25.) ; 


Sxercues, Skits, AnD Stunts, by John T. McIntyre, is 
a collection of bright, new, and entertaining monologs and 
dialogs suitable for school and church entertainments and 
especially appropriate for social evenings. (Penn Publish- 
ing Co., Philadelphia. Cloth, 50 cents; paper, 30 cents.) 


TABLEAUX AND Scenic Reapines, by Marie Irish. The 
author has deviated considerably from the beaten track in 
the preparation of these readings and tableaux and the re- 
sult is a very attractive variety of numbers suitable for all 
occasions. (T. S. Denison, Chicago. 25 cents.) 


Books and Catalogs 
RECEIVED DURING THE WEEK. 


Kennelly, A. E.—Wrre.ress TeLecrapuy, Moffat, Yard 
& Co., $1.00 net. 

Lang, S. E.—A Primer oF GENERAL Metuop, The Copp, 
Clark Co. 

Jewett, Frances Gulick.—TOWN AND City, Ginn & Co. 

Meacham, Margaret Goodwin.—ROBINSON CRUSOE, The 
Orville Brewer Publishing Co. 


Doubleday, Page & Company—December Publications. 
——— Company—Catalog of Entomological Sup- 
plies. 

Harper & Brothers—Harper’s Books for Young People. 

Calumet, Mich.—Publie Schools (report). 

Springfield, Mass., City Library Association of—Forty- 
ninth Annual Report. 

Columbus, Ga.—Annual Report of the Public Schools, 1906. 

United States Department of Agriculture—Report of the 
Editor for 1906. 

New York University Bulletin—Catalog 1906-1907. 

Massachusetts Civic League—Annual Report, October 
1906. 

Kingston, N. Y., Board of Education—Annual Report, 
1906-1907. 

Addresses by Andrew S. Draper, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, New York. 

Ohio State University Bulletin—Winter Course in Agri- 
culture. ‘ 





Hood's Sarsaparilla cures radically —that is, it removes the 
roots of disease. That’s better than lopping the branches. 
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The Educational Outlook. — 


Friends of the Carlisle Indian School 
have been much encouraged by a state- 
ment of Senator Knox, of Pennsylvania, 
that he had found the general sentiment 
of the Senate strongly opposed to clos- 
ing the Institution. The demand for 
doing away with the school comes chiefly 
from certain congressmen from the West. 
It is certain that the school will be con- 
tinued for at least another year. 


Supt. Samuel Andrews, of Pittsburg, 
hes started an investigation to deter- 
mine the reasons which induce pupils 
to leave school between the ages of 
fourteen and. sixteen. He has sent re- 
quests to all the principals of the city 
asking them to make notes of the condi- 
tions under which pupils of this age 
leave. 


A proposition made in Toronto to pay 
a small salary to members of the Board 
of Education has met with vigorous 
opposition. As one of the local papers 
expresses it: 

“If a citizen is not willing, for the 
sake of the community in which he lives, 
tcattend two or three meetings in a month 
and take part in a discussion, he had 
better leave the field to some one who 
hes a better understanding of his duty 
as a citizen.” . 


The new Ashland School, of Orange, 
NX. J., is to be dedicated on Lincoln’s 
birthday. Commissioners Sill and Rob- 
inson, together with Supt. Vernon L. 
Davey, have been added to the commit- 
tee in charge of the formal opening. 


The Teachers’ Retirement Fund, of 
Philadelphia, is practically an assured 
success. The Retirement Board —~— 
effected a permanent organization, wit 
Henry R. Edmonds as president, and 
Cheesman A. Herrick as_ secretary. 
The other members are Joel Cook, Simon 
Gratz, and Dr. Oliver F. Corman. The 
Pennsylvania Company for Insurance 
has been made the depository of the funds 
in charge of the Board. 


Prin. Charles W. Evans, of the High 
School of East Orange, N. J., has pre- 
sented to the Board of Education a pre- 
liminary report of the committee on 
fraternal organizations, of which he is 
chairman. The report was hostile to 
such organizations. In consequence, the 
Board has instructed Mr. Evans to draft 
a letter which, after approval by the 
3oard, can be sent to the pupils’ parents, 
requesting their aid in putting an end 
to fraternities. 


Dr. William K. Wickes has resigned 
the principalship of the Syracuse, N. Y., 
High School. He has held this position 
for nearly twenty years, succeeding Dr. 
3acon in 1888. During that period the 
High School has trebled its attendance. 
li has now nearly 2,000 pupils. 

The University of Syracuse recently con- 
ferred upon Dr. Wickes a doctor’s degree 


The Teachers’ Guild of Essex County, 
\. J., is preparing to give a reception 
to the new Board of Education of New- 
ark. It will probably be held in the 
City Hall early in February. 

The new winter course in Agriculture 
which the University of Ohio is offering 
is now in full blast. The course is de- 
signed for those who cannot attend the 
| niversity thruout the year, especially 
for farmers who can devote this portion 
of the year to scientific study of agri- 
culture. Amorg the courses given are 
the following: Crop Production; Farm 
Management; Horticulture; Breeding 
and Feeding; Dairying; Stock Judging 
and Farm Mechanics. There are also 
lectures by experts from all over the 
country. 

The course lasts for ten weeks. 


At Albany there is considerable talk 
of a change in New York’s compulsory 
education law. One object of the pro- 
posed change is to make truancy more 
difficult. Other objects are to make 
the compulsory law extend thru the 
entire year, and to make the summons 
to parents as binding as a subpoena. 


At the annual meeting of the Colum- 
bus, Ohio, Board of Education, the fol- 
lowing salary advances were voted: Miss 
Ellen Comstock, second assistant clerk, 
from $60 to $65 a month; E. J. Aston, 
superintendent of building, from $2,000 
to $2,200 a year; John E. Jones, truant 
officer, from $1,392 to $1,500 a year; Thos. 
Wilson, first assistant shopman, from 
$60 to $65 a month. 


Prof. Charles Judd, of Yale Univer- 
sity’s department of pedagogy, told the 
teachers of Connecticut that they re- 
ceived less pay than teachers in any of 
the bordering States. At the same 
meeting, President Hadley, of Yale, 
said: 

‘‘Americans do not fully appreciate 
moral and intellectual training as they 
ought, and the reason that teachers are 
underpaid and their work hampered is 
from this fact.” 


The Ozark Teachers’ Association met 
on January 26 at Cabool, Mo., and was 
welcomed by James P. Moore, president 
of the Board of Education. An inter- 
esting feature of the meeting was the 
discussion started by G. Boehm’s 
paper, ‘‘The School as a Social Factor 
in the Community.”” A.C. Bowman, of 
Norwood, and Mrs. W. B. Hammond, of 
Mountain Grove, participated. The pres- 
ident of the association, Prof. W. H. 
Lynch, has recently been appointed by 
the State Board of Education a member 
of the Texas County Board. The other 
members of the Board are Commissioner 
Dunham, of Licking, and Miss Janie 
Hale. The County Court will select Miss 
Hale’s successor in April next. 


At the annual dinner of the Board of 
Education of Columbus, Ohio, State 
Commissioner of Education E. A. Jones 
suggested several changes in the school 
laws of the State. He suggested a 
change to provide that members of school 
boards who do not attend meetings 
could be dropped; that deadlocks in 
boards could be relieved, and that a 
college for the training of superintendents 
and high school roe hel be established, 
as well as schools for the teachers of 
elementary grades. 


Great interest has been aroused in 
Chicago by the announcement of the 
statistics of attendance for December, 
which was recently presented to the 
Board of Education. The figures show, 
when compared with those of previous 
years, that there has been a falling off 
in the ratio of attendance, membership, 
and total enrollment among the pupils, 
while there is an equally. surprising in- 
crease in the number of teachers. 

The public meeting recently held in 
Chicago to listen to a discussion of the 
proposed organizaticn of the teachers 
for advisory purposes was poorly attend- 
ed. The discussion was quiet and 
peaceable, and those present were inter- 
ested in the remarks of Cora E. Lewis, 
principal of the Coonley School; Edward 
L. Miller, president of the High School 
Teachers’ Association, and others. Miss 
Jane Addams presided. 


The text-book committee of the School 
Board of Reading, Pa., has decided that 
$9,300 will be needed for new bocks dur- 
ing the year. 


At the regular January meeting of the 
Teachers’ Association of Shelby County, 


Tenn., Prof. Leonard W. Sewall deliv- 
ered two lectures in regular courses he is 
giving before the Association. The sub- 
jects were: ‘“‘Puritan and Cavalier,” 
and ‘“‘The Norman Conquest.”’ 


School of Pedagogy for Wis- 
consin. 
After the meeting of the Superin- 


tendents and Supervising Principals’ 
Association of Wisconsin, during the 
holidays, H. C. Buell, of Janesville, 


voiced the sentiments of his fellow teach- 
ers in regard to the establishment of a 
school of pedagogics at the University of 
Wisconsin. 

‘‘We are a unit in our intention to 
have established at Madison a separate 
and distinct pedagogic system,” he said. 
‘“We don’t want any elaboration of the 
present teachers’ training department. 
We don’t think a mere department will 
fill the bill. We want the training of 
students in the science of teaching to be 
rated as important as anything else that 
is taught at the University. We insist 
that we have a corps of at least a dozen 
instructors. At their head should be 
a man who is skilled in this branch of 
instruction. He should rank as a dean 
of one of the other schools or colleges 
rank. He should certainly receive $5,000 
a year and his assistants should be of a 
character that will make the college a 
power.” 


Physical Culture. 


Dr. Stecher, who has recently assumed 
the direction of physical culture in the 
Philadelphia schools, has been making 
a careful examination of the city’s schools 
to secure a clear understanding of the 
problem which confronts him. He pro- 
poses no sudden revolution of methods 
now in use. 

‘‘What I do intend to do,” he says, 
‘is to take up the work from the point 
where it now is and work ahead. For- 
— the question of physical culture 
in schools dealt only with some few exer- 
cises. Now light, seating, the use of 
the playground, skating, and swimming 
all come in for their share of attention. 

‘Beginning with the lowest grades, 
the system will include every pupil up 
to the highest. The basis will be calis- 
thenics, increasing in difficulty and va- 
riety as the age of the pupil increases. 
In course of time, wands, dumbbells, and 
Indian clubs will be used by the upper 
grades, supplemented by games. 

‘“Wherever and whenever possible, 
the small public parks and vacant lots 
will be utilized, and especial attention 
will be paid to the period of recess. 

‘‘A mistake so often made is that 
physical culture in schools means a lot 
of additional work and trouble for the 
teachers, but I believe I can show them 
differently.” 


First Aid. 

Dr. J. Hartley Anderson recently gave 
the Pittsburg Teachers’ Association some 
valuable hints on ‘‘School Emergencies 
and How to Meet Them.” The talk was 
one of a series arranged by the educa- 
tional committee of the Association. 

Dr. Anderson described briefly the 
most effective temporary treatment for 
cuts, burns, bruises, fractures, suffoca- 
tion, fainting, and the like. He advised 
the teachers to keep on hand, if the school 
authorities would not provide them, 
supplies of antiseptic gauze, absorbent 
cotton, muslin bandages, adhesive plas- 
ter, and sterilized vaseline. When the 
emergency comes these are needed im- 
mediately. 
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Connecticut Valley Superinten- 
dents. 

“The Value of Individual Work in 
the Education of Children” was the 
topic of discussion at the recent meet- 
ing of the Round Table Association of 
School Superintendents of the Con- 
necticut Valley. The discussion was 
brought out by Supts. Stanley H. 
Holmes, of New Britain, Conn., and 
F. A. Bagnall, of Adams, who delivered 
prepared addresses on the Batavia 
school system. 

The Association is made up of super- 
intendents from all the cities and towns 
along the Connecticut, or in its vicinity, 
in Western Massachusetts and Connec- 
ticut. Its meetings are not held reg- 
ularly, but depend on the wishes of the 
Society. In its membership are two 
women superintendents, Miss M. L. Po- 
land, of Wilbraham and Longmeadow, 
and Mrs. Cora A. Stearns, of Wendell. 


Two-Group Plan 

The Chicago High School Teachers’ 
Club, at a special meeting to consider 
promotional plans and salary increases, 
voted for the following, called the ‘‘two- 
group”’ scheme. They will present it to 
the Board of Education. 

‘Beginning with a salary of $1,000 a 
year, for beginners in high school teach- 
ing, there shall be an advance of $100 
per year. 

‘‘During the year when $2,000 is ob- 
tained, if the teacher chooses, at a 
later time, he shall be permitted to 
submit to the principal of his school such 
evidence of his marked increase in effi- 
ciency as, in his opinion, should entitle 
him to a further advance in salary. 

“On the approval of this evidence of a 
marked increase in efficiency, the salary 
the following year shall be $2,100 and 
shall increase at the rate of $100 a year 
until the maximum paid to grade prin- 
cipals is reached.”’ 


Carnegie Institution. 


The report of the Carnegie Institution 
for the Advancement of Teaching con- 
tains some very interesting statistics. 

Already 389 institutions have fur- 
nished information from which their eli- 
gibility may be determined. Of these 
fifty-two have been placed upon the 
accepted list. That is, they have met 
the conditions set by Mr Carnegie with 
regard to undenominationalism and 
academic standards. 

In addition to the forty-five profes- 
sors from the ‘‘accepted”’ institutions 
who have received altogether more than 
$69,000, exception was made of thirty- 
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five professors from institutions which 
had not met the requirements. The 
sums which they received aggregated 
over $45,000. The widows of certain 
professors were helped by the trustees 
of the fund. 

The geographical distribution of the 
‘‘aecepted’’ institutions is significant. 
One-half of them are in the New Eng- 
land States, New York, and Pennsyl- 
vania. With three exceptions, the whole 
list of institutions lies in the northern 
belt of States, reaching from the lati- 
tude of Maryland to the Canadian bor- 
der, and extending across the continent. 
Outside of this limit there are only three 
institutions which have a place on the 
list, one in the far South, and two in 
Canada. 


Illinois Teachers’ Association. 


The officers of the Teachers’ Associa- 
tion of Illinois for 1907 are: 

President, D. B. Harkinson, president 
of the Southern Normal at Carbondale; 
first vice-president, County Superinten- 
dent W. S. Nevens, Macoupin County; 
second vice-president, Miss Grace Reid, 
Chicago; third vice-president, J. M. 
Adee, Kewanee; secretary, Miss Caro- 
line Groats, Macomb; treasurer, R. M. 
Stotel, Olney; railroad secretary, E. E. 
Rossetor, Chicago; executive commit- 
tee, Frank D. Thomson, Galesburg; 
president, Edmund J. James, of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, M. D. Whitney, Elgin; 
board of directors, Edward J. Bangs, 
Pontiac; L. M. Cox, Leaviston; Miss 
Eva Smedley, Evanston; Miss Jessie 
Smith, Highland Park; Miss Sarah 
Montgomery, Springfield. U.J. Hoffman 
of Ottawa, was elected chairman of the 
pupils’ reading circle of the principals’ 
section. 

One of the most important actions of 
the Association at its recent meeting, 
was the adoption of a resolution favoring 
the passage of an act by the General 
Assembly at its coming session empower- 
ing Governor Deneen to appoint a com- 
mission to report on the school systems 
of Illinois and to codify and organize 
the school law of the State. 


Carnegie’s University. 


Andrew Carnegie is to make another 
large gift to education. He is to have 
a university of his own. Chicago is to 
be the seat of the new institution, which 
it is understood will bear the name of 
the donor. The articles of incorpora- 
tion filed in the County Recorder’s 
office, state: 

‘‘The object is to establish and con- 
duct a university for the teaching of 
medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, science 
and arts, law, theology, and all kindred 
branches of learning. The corporation 
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shall not be conducted for profit, but 
solely as an educational institution as 
the Board of Managers shall determine, 
in accordance with the laws and Consti- 
tution of the State of Illinois.” 


The New York Board of Education 
has adopted.the following schedule, pre- 
sented by special school committees 
for the salaries of attendance officers 

Salary the first year, $900; the sec- 
ond, $1,050; the third, $1,200, and 
$1,200 until the seventh year, when it 
will be $1,350 and $1,350 to the twelfth 
year, when it will be $1,500, the maximum. 


Chairman Randolph Guggenheimer 
and Commissioner Partridge, of th: 
New York City Board of Education’s 
Committee on High Schools, are making 
visits to all the high schools of the city. 
Recently, in company with Associat 
City Superintendent Stevens, they visited 
some of the Brooklyn schools. They 
stopped at Erasmus Hall, Boys’, and 
Eastern District High Schools, and the 
Brooklyn Training School for Teachers 
All of the high schools in Manhattan and 
Brooklyn have now been visited, and 
the high schools in the other boroughs 
will be inspected before long. 


The Executive Committee of the Nor- 
mal College has under consideration 
plans for opening an annex, to meet the 
needs of the class entering in February, 
which is expected to be unusually large. 
For this purpose it has been suggested 
that six rooms in Public School No. 93 
might be used. 


A bill to tax bachelors has been intro- 
duced in the Indiana Legislature. The 
scale proposed is as follows: Between 
the ages of twenty-five and thirty years, 
five dollars annually; between thirty 
and forty years, seven dollars and fifty 
cents, and over forty years, ten dollars. 

Bachelors supporting their mothers 
are exempted. The fund thus raised 
would be devoted to the school fund. 


President Forbes, of the Board of Edu- 
cation of Rochester, N. Y., has been re- 
elected for another year. In an exe- 
cutive session of the Board previous to 
the election, the budget for the coming 
year was talked over with the purpose 
of determining, if possible, means of 
granting increase in salary to the teach- 
ers, especially the grade teachers. 





Antikamnia tablets have been tested 
and found superior to any of the many 
pain relievers now used in the treatment 
of neuralgia, sciatica, and rheumatism, 
also in headache and other pain due to 
irregularities of menstruation. Admin- 
istered in doses of two tablets, they 
secure the best results. A dozen tablets 
in your family medicine chest may be 
found useful. 
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In and About New York City. 


Dean Russell, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, in an address at 
the Manhattan Trade School for Girls 
said: ‘‘That we do not have trade 
schools is not because we cannot afford 
them. The time is coming when we will 
find that we are too poor not to have 
them. Anything which makes a work- 
ingman take pride in his handiwork 
makes for conservatism.’’ 


Among the many useful activities in 
which the Brooklyn Teachers Associa- 
tion is engaged, their investigation of 
systems of promotions is one of the most 
worth while. They are discussing and 
seeking the opinion of educators upon the 
proposition made last year by the Board 
of Superintendents of New York City. 
The rule as proposed reads as follows: 
‘Promotion shall be made by subjects. 
A student shall be considered to have 
satisfactorily completed a subject pre- 
scribed in any term when he has attained 
a mark of sixty per cent., and shall 
thereupon be promoted in such subject.’’ 


Many superintendents and principals 
have responded to Superintendent Max- 
well’s invitation for suggestions in re- 
gard to the revision of the syllabus in 
geography. It seems likely that some 
change, and possibly a quite radical 
change from the present course, will be 
decided upon. 


On Wednesday evening, January 23, 
winners of prizes in the recent competi- 
tions among members of the graduating 
classes of the twenty-fifth and twenty- 
sixth districts, Bronx, read their essays. 
‘The musical numbers on the program 
were rendered by the glee clubs from 
the various schools. 


The Brooklyn Teachers Association 
has given its official approval to the 
‘Equal pay for equal work’’ movement. 


The resolution was presented by Miss 
Goessling and heartily seconded b 
President Best, and Charles Hartwell, 
of the Boys’ High School. Miss Goessling, 
it will be remembered, is president of 
the Woman Class Teachers of Brooklyn. 


The Brooklyn teachers have taken up 
the work of affording immediate relief 
for the unpensioned teachers who are in 
need of financial aid. Dr. Walter B. 
Gunnison, principal of Erasmus Hall 
High oe ae | is treasurer, and a request 
has been made that every teacher send 
some contribution, however small. The 
other officers of the Brooklyn Teachers’ 
Relief Association, as the new organiza- 
tion is called, are: President, Miss Emma 
L. Johnston, Brooklyn Training School; 
vice-president, Miss Mery E. O’Brien, P. 
S. No. 37; secretary, Miss Ruth E. 
Granger, P. S, No. 137; executive com- 
mittee, Miss Emily Powers, P. S. No. 67; 
Miss L. Adelaide Bliss, P. S. No. 3; 
Edward B. Parsons, Boys’ High School, 
Miss Mary Kearney, P. S. No. 77; Miss 
Annie L. Shannon, P. S. No. 84. This 
committee will act as a temporary 
organization until the annual meeting. 
The work will be similar to that being 
done by the New York City Teachers’ 
Association thru a committee. 


One of the very practical and useful 
courses given at the Harlem Evening 
High School for Women includes a 
study of the chemistry of foods. A 
study of the sanitation of the homes is 
also made, and general topics of hygienic 
importance are considered. The school 
is held in the Wadleigh High School 
building, at One Hundred and Four- 
teenth Street and Seventh Avenue. 


The annual meeting of the Public 
Education Association was held in the 
rooms of the Woman’s Municipal League, 


19 East Twenty-sixth Street, on Thurs- 
day evening, January 17. Dr. Lyman 
Abbott had been secured as the principal 
speaker of the evening. Mrs. Katherine 
Wall Smith is president. 


Dr. W. H. S. Demarest, president of 
Rutgers College, in the special course 
of lectures given at Cooper Union under 
the auspices of the Board of Education, 
spoke last week on ‘‘The American Col- 
lege and Patriotism.’’ He traced the 
part played by the colleges of the coun- 
try during’ the Revolution, and in our 
later history. He laid emphgsis on the 
duty resting upon our institutions of 
every grade, to stamp indelibly upon 
every student his a for the 
welfare and safety of the nation. 


Tax for School Support. 


Pres. Magnus Gross, of the New York 
City Teachers’ Association, urged at a 
recent meeting a per capita tax for school 
support. In advocating this method of 
determining the school fund, he said that 
the proposed change from a three to a 
four mill basis would afford only — 
rary relief, while the per capita plan 
would increase the fund automatically. 

Mr. Gross pointed out the fact that 
salary advances could not be looked for 
until the Board of Education had suffi- 
_— funds at their disposal to grant 
these. 


Taking Care of Needy Teachers. 


The commissioners of the New York 
City Board of Education feel deeply 
the desirability and, indeed, justice of 
helping, by some method, those of the 
teachers retired before pensions were 
granted, who are now in want. 

The plan has been suggested that the 
Board reappoint them and allow them 
to serve for a few months and then re- 











Supplementary Reading for the Grades 








Cady and Dewey’s Art Reader - 


Cady and Dewey’s Picture Stories from the 


Great Artists - - - - 


Chamberlain’s Home and World Series 


How We are Fed - - - 
How We are Clothed - - 
How We are Sheltered - - 


Cole’s Story of the Golden Apple 


Cole’s Heroes of the Olden Time 


Dickson’s From the Old World to the 


Dickson’s A Hundred Years of Warfare’ - 








- $0.35 net || Hart’s Source Readers 
I. Colonial Children - - - 40 net 
II. Camps and Firesides of the 
95 & Revolution - - - : 50 
4 = III. How our Grandfathers Lived - .60 “ 
IV. Romance of the Civil War - ms 
- 49 « |; Hart’s Source Book of American History - —.60 =: 
- > MeMurry’s Pioneer History Stories 
- # = Pioneers on Land and Sea - - , oe 
Pioneers of the Mississippi Valley - as 
, 40 Pioneers of the Rocky Mountains and 
‘ the West - - - - - , 
: AQ “ Wilson’s History Reader for Elementary Schools .60 
" Wright’s Heart of Nature Series 
New 50” Stories of Plants and Animals - - 30 net 
Stories of Earth and Sky - - | ew 
50 * Stories of Birds and Beasts’ - - oo Ss 














The Macmillan Pocket American and English Classics, Price, per Vol. 25c Net 
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tire them with a pension. Those in 
greatest need of help in many cases 
could not serve for even a few months, 
and in most cases would be undesirable. 
The Board feels a hesitancy in making 
such appointments, and is seeking some 
other solution of the problem. 


School-Parents’ Meeting. 

Miss Katherine McCann, principal of 
Public School No. 17, Manhattan, with 
the other teachers of the school, gave an 
informal reception the other day for the 
parents of the pupils. Miss Emma 
O’Connell was chairman of the commit- 
tee which made the arrangements for 
the meeting. 

Miss McCann, in her address of wel- 
come, thanked the parents for their co- 
operation, and told them how helpful 
they had been to the teachers. A paper 
was read by Miss Hughes and the Misses 
Whitney, Lessler, and Bradford fur- 
nished some very enjoyable music. 

Over five hundred parents attended, 
and they felt well repaid for their trouble. 


Salary Question Taken Up. 

The recent meeting of the Board of 
Education was largely devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the salary question. The 
matter was taken up seriously, and many 
of the members expressed a desire for 
a general raise of salaries, while others 
said that under the present conditions 
of the school funds larger salaries were 
impossible. 

The discussion started when the By- 
Laws Committee presented a proposed 
amendment to the by-laws which would 
increase the salaries of the members of 
the Board of Examiners from $5,000 to 
$6,000. 

When the debate which followed closed, 
the roll called resulted in a defeat of 
the amendment by a vote of eighteen 
to twenty-two. 
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Commissioner Wilmer declared that 
while he would personally like to see 
the examiners receive an increase, he 
felt that the change should begin at the 
bottom and not at the top. 

Immediately following the considera- 
tion of the amendment, there was pre- 
sented to the Board by the By-Laws 
Committee, an amendment to the by-laws 
providing that teachers of physical 
training be paid according to the sched- 
ule in force for teachers of music. 


Women’s Salary Contest. 


The Committee of By-laws of the New 
York Board of Education granted a 
hearing to the Executive Committee of 
the Interborough Women Teachers’ As- 
sociation on January 18. This was in 
response to a request sent by the Asso- 
ciation in which it was stated that: 

The members of the Association be- 
lieve that they have many sound reasons 
to put forward in behalf of their position, 
and are anxious to have an opportunity 
of expressing their views to the members 
of the Board of Education—the body 
which engages them, and which is em- 
powered by an act of the State Legisla- 
ture to fix their salaries above fixed limits. 


Proposed Salary Schedule. 


The main features of the salary 
schedules which the Interborough Wo- 
men Teachers’ Association has sub- 
mitted to the Board of Education are: 

Kindergarten and 1A to 4A Grades— 
Girls’ classes, $720 minimum, $1,350 


maximum, annual increase, $105. Boys’ 
classes, $840 minimum, $1,470 maxi- 
mum, annual increase, $105. Present 
Schedules—Women teachers, $600 mini- 


mum, $1,240 maximum, annual increase, 

$40 ($60 extra for teaching boys or 

mixed classes. No men teachers). 
Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Years— 
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Girls’ classes, minimum, $750; increase, 
$105; maximum, $1,590, Boys’ classes, 
minimum, $900, increase $105; maxi- 
mum, $1,740. Present schedules fourth 
and fifth years as in lower grades. Sixth 
year—Women, minimum, $600; annua] 
Increase, $48; maximum, $1,320 ($60 
extra for boys’ classes). Men, minimum, 
$900; increase, $105,; maximum, $2,160. 

7A, 7B, and 8A Grades—Girls’ classes, 
minimum, $1,200; increase, $105; max- 
imum, $2,040. Boys’ classes, $120 extra. 
At present both men and women are 
paid as in the sixth year. 

Graduating Class—Girls’ classes, mini- 
mum, $1,680; annual increase, $150; 
maximum, $2,280. Boys’ classes, $120 
extra. At present women teachers re- 
ceive, minimum, $936; increase $84; 
maximum, $1,440. Men, minimum, 
$1,500; increase, $150; maximum, $2,400. 

As will be seen, no distinction is made 
between men and wemen teachers, but 
there is between teachers of girls’ classes 
and those of boys’ or mixed classes. 


College Entrance Requirements. 


Dean Wallace C. Sabine, of the Law- 
rence Scientific School, Harvard Uni- 
versity, was the principal speaker at the 
recent meeting of the Schoolmasters’ 
Association. His subject was ‘‘The 
Quantitative Element in the College En- 
trance Requirements.’”’ He is especially 
well fitted to speak on this subject, since 
he is a member of the University’s Com- 
mittee on Admission. 

He explained the methods used by 
this committee in seeing that the boys 
sent up from the preparatory schools 
measure up to the required standard. 

After his talk he was freely questioned 
by the members, and he answered with 
clear explanations of the points in 
doubt. This was in many ways the 
most helpful and interesting part of the 
meeting. 











Don’t be known as a ‘Skeptic’ 


Samples and information on request. 


Plutarch 


“Good Repute ts like Fire—Once Kindled, it is Easily Kept Alive.” 


This Aphorism very briefly and aptly describes the situation and 
position of the 


HOLDEN ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVERS 


Made of WATERPROOF and GERMPROOF Leatherette. 


HOLDEN PERFECT 


HOLDEN TRANSPARENT PAPER 
In OVER 2000 SCHOOL BOARDS 


The “Holden System jor Preserving Books” gives more direct value 
to the School System for money expended than 
any other article of equipment. 


OUTSIDE and INSIDE PROTECTION for Text books, 
Library books and Supplementary Readers that are 
Handled, Used, and Soiled daily. 


after digesting the UNPARALLELED CONVINCING 


TESTIMONY of Superintendents, Principals and Teachers, many of whom 
have used our articles for a Quarter of a Century. 


Says: 


SELF BINDERS 








THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


G. W. HOLDEN, President 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


M. C. HOLDEN, Secretary 
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TEACHERS’ MANUALS 


Allen—Outlines of Educational History. 
Butler—Argument for Manual Training. 
Carter—Stupidity in Schools. 
Dewey—My Educational Creed. 
Fitch—The Art of Questioning. 
Fitch—The Art of Securing Attention. 
Fitch—Improvement in the Art of Teaching. 
Gladstone—Object Teaching. 
Groff—School Hygiene. 
Hoffman—Froebel’s Kindergarten Gifts. 
Hughes —How to Keep Order. 
Huntington—Unconscious Tuition. 
Kellogg—Pestalozzi: His Work and Principles. 
Kellogg—The Writing of Compositions. 
Lang—Basedow: His Work and Principles. 
Lang—Comenius: His Life and Principles. 
Lang—Horace Mann: His Life and Work. 
Lang —Rousseau and His ‘‘Emile.’’ | 
McMurry—How to Conduct the Recitation. 
Phe'ps—David P. Page: His Lifeand Teachings. 
Quick—How to Train the Memory. 
Rooper—The Child: His Studies and Occupa- 
tions. 
Rooper— Drawing in Primary Schools. 
Sidgwick—On Stimulus in School. 
Yonge—Practical Work in School. 


16mo. Paper. 15 Cents each. 


| 
| A. S. BARNES & CO., NEW YORK 


























School Furniture 
and Supplies « 








Are 





School Desks, Business College Desks, Teacher’s Desks, 

Recitation Room and Auditorium seating and School Sup- 

plies of every description. Our prices are as lowas is con- 
sistent with good goods. Write for catalogues and prices before 
you order elsewhere, 


American Heating Company 


19 W. 18th St. 90 Wabash Ave. 70 Franklin St. 
New YORK CHICAGO Boston 
1235 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA 


W° are the leading manufacturers of adjustable and stationary 























Te New Educational Music Course 





Mayne s Sight Speller 











The best series of music ever 
prepared for the use of schools 


Published in 1906-—_ 





Among the prominent cities which are now using the New Educa- 
tional Music Course in their schools, are Cambridge, Mass., Colum- 
bus, Ohio, Kansas Ctty, Kan., Denver, Colo., Memphis, Tenn., 
Supertor, Wis., Spring field, Mo., Hartford, Conn., Newark, N. J., 
Auburn, N. Y., and Berkeley, Calif. H 


New York City includes all of the books in this course upon the 
supply list. 


An Authoritative Endorsement 


‘“* The New Educational Music Course is an advance 
over earlier schoolbooks in its more serious conception 
of the idea of music books for school children. The 
course contains the best in all music, The second great 
improvement over all former schoolbooks in America 
is in the setting and arrangement of the songs, The 
course is made up of the best classic tunes set by the 
best American composers, Another great distinction 
of the series is that its authors have boldly invaded the 
whole flower garden of classic music from which school 
children of America have been practically banished, and 
have brought it within the intimate knowledge of 
every child.”—Puitte H. Gorpr, Author of ‘‘ Syme 
phonies and their Meaning,” 








GINN & COMPANY, Publishers 





New York Address : : : 70 Fifth Avenue 





———$ For the Grades ——— 
Has, among others, the following features: 


Makes Sight Memory available. 

Teaches pronunciation, diacritical marks and accents in 
a truly rational and pedagogical manner. 

Teaches the pupil how to use the dictionary intelli- 
gently. 

Requires written work that must show the result of 
preparation. 

Creates an interest in word study. 

Calls attention to origin of and distinction between 
words. 

Admirably co-ordinates its lists with other studies. 

Makes available the truly useful rules of spelling. 

Avoids the grouping of homophones in lists. 

Is strong on antonyms, synonyms and troublesome 
words. 

Each lesson in its grouping has a definite object which is 
clearly stated in its heading. 


There is no other speller like it. It contains a 
spiendid list of words and the entire subject is 
presented in accordance with the latest and best 
thought on the subject. At this time when 
there is so much to be desired in a speller this 
book comes as a boon. 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 
TEACHERS’ 


BREWER AGENCY 


1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING 
CHICAGO 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 
PO SITIONS FILLED, 7,500 
BRANCH, 494 ASHLAND AVE., BUFFALO, N.Y. 








9 31 Union Sq., New York 
Eighteenth year, same manager, Sup- 
plies superior teachers for all kinds of 
positions all year ‘round. Quick, effici- 
entservice, Write or telegraph. 
is valuable in proportion to its 


on N a G =. N C Y influence. 7 it — “ 
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RECOMMENDS 


and recommends you 
C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 





that is more. Ours 
The School Bulletin Agency, 


>] aes C, J.“Albert, Manager = 
The Albert Teachers’ Agency 37s wabash ave., chicago, i 
Large clientage, result of twenty -two years’ experience. Positions filled in 28 State Universities, in 90 per cent. 


of all the Colleges, 300 in State Normal Schools, over 5000 in secondary and public schools. Get in line now for 
September vacancies. Year Book free. 












B F. CLARK CHICAGO, 17 E. VAN BUREN ST 17TH YEAR 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


NEW YORK, 156 FIFTH AVE. BOISE, IDAHO 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIE 


New York, 156 Fifth Avenue 
Washington, 1505 Penn. Ave. 
Chioago, 203 Michigan Ave. 


*\“KeepYourlisht- GRapyyZyree 
ning Rod Up. wr and CERTIFICATES for Public and 


rivate leges and Societies. 
7 Stock and special designs. FILLING 
We want teachers of all subjects. Forty | A SPECIALTY. _ Illustrated catalog 
vacancies in January. Free Registra- and samples free. 
se. , He Position—No Pay. Send for KINSLEY-DRAKE C€O., 245 B’way, N. Y. 
orm R. . : ed 


KINSLEY-DRAKE CO., 245 B’ way, N.Y. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Has good positions for good teachers with good records 
Send for circulars HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


« ¢ OFFICES, Warrensburg, Mo. ; Shen- 

MIDLAND TEACHERS’ AGENCIES : suitcase 
Pendleton, Oregon; Lander, Wyom- 

ing; Shermann, Texas; Jonesboro, Ark.; Du Bois, Pa. We furnish positions for COMPETENT Teachers: 


COMPETENT TEACHERS, for Public and Private Schools. Correspondence solicited. 


FISHERS" ACENCY 


Rucelient teellitien Sur placing sonchers in every parser the U8. 190 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


THE NEW CENTURY TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


ARTHTR B. FURNER, 
GEO. M. DOWNING, 


Proprietors. 
70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency tole 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to college, public and 
private schools. Advises parents about schools. Ww. PRATT, Manager. 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS Agency 


3 East 14th St., New York 














4 Ashburton Place 
Boston : Mass. 
Portland, Ore., 1200 Williams Ave 


Berkeley, Cal., 415 Studio Bldg. 
Los Angeles, 23% Douglas Bldg. 


Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. 
Denver, 405 Cooper Building 
Spokane, #13 Rookery Block 

















High and Private School Departments, Normal School and College vacan- 
cies and Superintendencies. 142U Chestnut St.. PHILADELPHIA 








Oldest and best known in United States 
Established 1855 
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Hall of the Board of Education 
The Board of Education of New York 


‘City at its recent meeting once more 


considered the proposition to remodel 
the assembly hall in the Board building 
at Fifty-ninth Street and Park Avenue. 
The need for more office room had sug- 
gested this change. Commissioner Abra- 
ham Stern was opposed to doing away 
with this hall, which he considered most 
useful as a place for holding lectures and 
other public meetings. Mr. Stern made 
a substitute suggestion that the space 
set apart for an educational museum be 
converted into offices. He contended 
that not 200 people would visit the 
museum in a year, and that those who 
wished to see the work of the schools 
could do so to far better advantage in 
the school buildings. 

Commissioners Greene and Adams, and 
City Superintendent Maxwell, opposed 
the abolition of the museum. 

The Board finally determined to re- 
tain the museum and remodel the assem- 
bly hall. The work will be commenced 
immediately. 


Oppose Consolidation. 


The Alumni of the New York Train- 
ing School for Teachers have adopted 
resolutions opposing Mayor McClellan’s 
proposed fusion of the Institution with 
the City Normal College. 

Here are the resolutions: 

Whereas, His Honor the Mayor in his 
recent annual message to the Board of 
Alderman recommended the consolida- 
tion of the New York Training School 
for Teachers with the Normal College 
of the City of New York, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the 
Alumni Association of the New York 
Training School for Teachers that such 
consolidation would be contrary to the 
best interests of the public schools and 
to the children of this city. 

And be it further resolved, that a com- 
mittee consisting of one member from 
each of the classes graduated from the 
school be appointed by the chair to pre- 
sent to the proper authorities our objec- 
tions to the proposed consolidation. 

And be it further resolved that a copy 
of these resolutions be sent to His Honor 
the Mayor, to the President of the Board 
of Education, and to the chairman of the 
Board of Superintendents. 


Transfers of Principals. 

An unusual number of changes has 
been made among the principals of the 
New York schools. 

Henning W. Prentice, principal of 
P. S. 44, Throop Avenue, Brooklyn, goes 
to No. 78, Pacific Street. No. 44 is 
intrusted to Dr. T. O. Baker, who is at 
present in charge of P. S. 128, Twenty- 
first Avenue. James C. Rogers, principal 


iof P. S. 100, West Third Street, is to be 


transferred to Dr. Baker’s school. 
In the Bronx, in anticipation of the 


,opening of P. S. 42, Washington and 


Established 188. We filled iast year a large number of grade positions, | 





Wendover Avenues, Prin. William - P. 
McCarthy will be transferred there from 
No. 4, Fulton Avenue. William}Traud, 
of P. S. 2, Third Avenue, Bronx, will be 
retired in February, and the upper 
classes in the school will be sent to No. 
42. Miss Jennie Bermingham will be 
placed in charge of No. 2. 

Angelo Patri, one of the new principals, 
has been mentioned for P. S. 4, Bronx; 
Edwin B. Uline, for No. 27, Nelson and 
Hicks Streets, Brooklyn, and J. T. Griffin 
to No. 100, Brooklyn. 
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Recent Deaths. 


Miss Grace Hewitt, a teacher in pub- 
lic School No. 20, Jersey City, died at 
her home, 133 Carteret Avenue, Jersey 
City, recently, of heart disease, at the 
age of twenty-four years. She had been 
in poor health for several months. 


Almon Baxter Merwin, for fifteen years 
professor of Greek and Latin in the 
Newark, N. J., High School, died last 
week at his home in that city. Mr. 
Merwin was a graduate of Yale Univer- 
sity. He was seventy-two years old. 





Prof. David Irons, a well-known mem- 
ber of the faculty of Bryn Mawr College, 
died at his home in Bryn Mawr, Pa., 
last week. For a number of years Dr. 
Irons had occupied the chair of philos- 
ophy at Bryn Mawr. Previous to his 
connection with this institution he had 
been a lecturer in philosophy at the 
University of Vermont and at Cornell. 
He was a native of Scotland and a grad- 
uate of St. Andrew’s University. 

On January 17 the Rev. James Wood- 
row died at Columbia, S. C. The death 
of Dr. Woodrow removes a most inter- 
esting figure from the educational field. 
He was born in Carlisle, England, in 
1828, and came to this country at the age 
of nine years. In 1849 he was grad- 
uated from Jefferson College. Three 
years later he became professor of natural 
science in Oglethorpe University. He 
studied with Horsford and Aggasiz at 
Harvard University, and with Bunsen 
in rag og After a course of private 
study, Dr. Woodrow was admitted to the 
ministry and served as a chaplain during 
the war; at its close he took up editorial 
work and then returned to teaching at 
the University of South Carolina. He 
was removed, however, from this posi- 
tion on account of his acceptance of the 
doctrine of evolution. When the Uni- 
versity was reorganized in 1891, Dr. 
Woodrow was made its president and 
served in that capacity until 1897, when 
he made one more radical change in his 
life work, this time entering the financial 
field as president of the Central National 
Bank of Columbia. 


Josiah Flynt Willard died in Chicago 
on January 20. Mr. Willard, better 
known as “Josiah Flynt,’’ was one of 
the most interesting of amateur sociolo- 
gists. He wrote a number of magazine 
articles, and followed them with several 
books, among which the better known 
are, ‘‘Tramping with Tramps,” ‘‘ Notes 
of an Itinerant Policeman,’ and ‘‘The 
World of Graft.” These were all 
founded upon his own experiences and 
observations, and produced a sensation 
by their authoritative revelation of social 
aaa undreamed of by most peo- 
ie, 

Mr. Willard, after attending the pub- 
lie schools in his native State, Wisconsin, 
studied at the University of Berlin, and 
upon his return to this country was em- 
ployed by the Pennsylvania Railroad 
in policing its lines west of Pittsburg. 

His wanderings were not confined to 
this country. He had tramped in every 
civilized land, wearing the costume of 
the working class of each particular na- 
tion he wandered thru. He was a friend 
of Ibsen and of Tolstoy. 





Mr. Willard was a nephew of the late 
Frances E. Willard. He was thirty- 


seven years old. 


Last April Mr. John C. Frye, a wealthy 
produce merchant of Boston, died leav- 


ing two sons, both of whom have died 
since, 


ficiary in this event. 


By the provisions of Mr. Frye’s 
will Tufts College was to be the bene- 
Mr. Frye was not 
a graduate of Tufts, nor was he well 





LONGFELLOW 
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LONGFELLOW _ &Rfiverside Literature Series 





A Sketch of his Life 
CHARLES ELLIOT NORTON Mo. 167 
Together with Longfellow’s Paper, 15 cents; linen, 25 cents, net. 
Chief Autubiographical Poems Postpaid. 





The year 1907 is the year of the Longfellow Centenary; 
so this volume is now of peculiar interest and unique 
value. Prof. Norton’s Memoir is an adequate appre- 
ciation of Longfellow’s place in American letters. The 
poems selected are 32 in number, and are truly rep- 
resentative. Chronologically they extend from “ The 
Battle of Lovell’s Pond” to ‘‘ Morituri Salutamus.” 

The Riverside Literature Series includes 17 other 
volumes of Longfellow’s poems. These books are 
provided with introductions, all necessary notes, and 
appropriate illustrations. Volumes of interest and value 
in any observation of the 100th birthday of Longfellow 
are No. A, with suggestions for a birthday program; 
No. B, with a portrait and biography; and No. 12, 
with outlines and topics for study. 


Riverside Literature Series 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 


NEW YORK 





BOSTON CHICAGO 


Bausch G&G Lomb 


LANTERN D 




















Lecturers who have used or seen in use the usual type of projection lantern, with its stiff working 
adjustments, lenses out of center, slide-cracking condensers and lack of illuminating power will ap- 
preciate this new lantern with its scientifically constructed optical system, powerful and accurately 
operated lamp, cooling cell to prevent cracking slides and mechanically perfect adjustments through- 
out. The further fact that Lantern D can be converted into a combined microscope and slide pro- 
jector and a projector for opaque objects is more evidence of its uniqueness and desirability for school 


and laboratory work. Catalog Free, 


Bausch G Lomb Optical Company 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Washington, Chicago, San Francisco, Frankfurt a/M, Germany 


New York, Boston, 














WHAT SHALL I RECITE? 


Teachers, who have to answer this question many times before 
every holiday celebration, can find the solution in 


DAYS AND DEEDS 


A Compilation of Verse for Children’s Reading and Speaking. 
Compiled by BurToN E. and ELIZABETH B. STEVENSON. 
Cloth, $1.00 net. Postpaid, $1.10. Special Library Binding, 
$1.50 net. Postpaid, $1.60. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 33-37 East Seventeenth Street, New York 








known to President Hamilton or the 


other officials of the college. 
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No Appetite 


Means loss of vitality, vigor 
or tone, and is often a pre- 
cursor of prostrating sick- 
ness. This is why it is 
serious. The best. thing 
you can do is to take the 
great, alterative and tonic 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Which has cured thousands. 
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The Todd Adjustable HandLoom 


Send for descriptive circulars of looms and weavip 
= and booklet ‘‘ How to Make Hammocks an 
ugs. 


TODD & TODD, 


Inventors and Manufactuers 
405 Fifth Ave.South MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Manval Training 


Benches, Tools, 
Drawing Tables, etc. 


Get the Bemis Standard. Catalogue free 


A. L. Bemis 


Worcester, Se la a 4a - Mass, 


Memorial to Mr. Murray. 

At a special meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the Rochester, N. = 
Athenaeum and Mechanics Institute, 
held January 22, the following memorial 
was unanimously adopted: 

‘The Board of Directors of the Roches- 
ter Athenaeum and Mechanics Institute 
desire, in this special meeting called for 
the purpose, to put on record their deep 
regret over the lamentable death of Mr. 
William W. Murray, the superintendent 
of the department of manual training in 
the Institute, and to express to his sur- 





are animated. We have always appre- 
ciated the invaluable work done by Mr. 
Murray in organizing his department, in 
building it up and in improving it con- 
stantly until it had reached its present 
high degree of excellence. We feel 
grateful to him for what he did, and in 
his death we mourn the loss of an es- 
teemed friend and associate.”’ 


New Normal Building Needed. 


President Deerwester, of the Mary- 
ville Normal School of Missouri, has 
appealed to the State Legislature for 
an appropriation of about $450,000. 
The school is at present housed in the 
old Maryville Seminary, which is badly 
overcrowded and entirely inadequate. 

Dr. Deerwester and the citizens of 
Nodaway County are very anxious for 
a modern building well fitted out for the 
purposes of the school Nodaway 
County has turned over money and 
lands to the value of $115,000 to the 


viving family the feelings by which they | 


Child’s Awful Skin Humor. 


ScREAMED WITH PaIN—SUFFERING NEARr- 

LY BRoKE PARENtT’s HEART—SPEED- - 

ILy CurED By CuTICURA. 

‘‘T wish to inform you that the Cuticura 
Remedies have put a stop to twelve 
years of miser passed with my son, 
As an infant I noticed on his body a 
red spot, and treated same with different 
remedies for about five years, but when 
the spot began to get larger I put him 
under the care of doctors. Under their 
treatment the disease spread to four 
different parts of his body. The longer 
the doctors treated him the worse it 
grew. During the day it would get 
rough and form like scales. At night it 
would be cracked, inflamed, and badly 
swollen, with terrible burning and itch- 
jing. When I think of his suffering it 
jnearly breaks my heart. His screams 
| could be heard down stairs. The suffer- 
}ing of my son made me full of misery. I 
had no ambition to work, to eat, nor 
could I sleep. One doctor told me that 
my son’s eczema was incurable, and 
gave it up for a bad job. One evening I 
saw an article in the paper about the 
wonderful Cuticura and decided to give 
it a trial. I tell you the Cuticura Oint- 
ment is worth its weight in gold, and 
when I had used the first box of Ointment 
there was a great improvement, and by 
the time I had used the second set of 
Cuticura Soap, Ointment, and Resolvent 
my child was cured. He is now twelve 
years old, and his skin is as fine and 
smooth as silk. Michael Steinman, 7 
Sumner Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., April 











State agents, with the understanding | 
that a properly equipped school would | 
be maintained by the State. 

The attendance has increased far 
more rapidly than had been expected. 


The president’s report adds: 


its opening shows that it was needed. 
Two hundred and seventy-three stu- 
dents, nine-tenths of whom are now 
teaching, attended the summer term, 
and 210 have thus far enrolled in the 
session which began in September, a 
total of more than 450 individuals. 


“To summarize: The State of Mis- 
souri is obliged to equip suitably and to 
maintain adequately this institution, by 
virtue of the large share of taxation 
cheerfully contributed by this section 
of the State; by virtue of the accep- 
tance of $115,000 in money, or its equiva- 
lent, of Nodaway County; by virtue of 
the rapidly growing needs for trained 
teachers, especially in rural schools; by 
virtue of the partially paid services of 
the faculty of the school, and by virtue 
of the demonstration of confidence in 
the policy and management of the school 
as lows by the remarkable attendance 
with inadequate facilities.” 

On January 1, Ginn & Company moved 
their Philadelphia office to the Perry 
Building, at Sixteenth and Chestnut 
Streets. The local representatives of 
the company are J. F. L. Morris, R. N. 
Hood, H. A. Coffin, and F. B. Ellis. 


| 
| 
“The attendance on the school since | 
| 


16, 1905.” 














BEST DICTIONARIES 


English-German and German-English 


Fluegel-Schmidt-Tanger, 
2 vols., half leather, $5.20 
Thieme-Preusser, 2 vols , baif leather, 
boundin ore, 4.25 


French-English and English-French 


Clifton & Grimaux, 2 vols., halfleather, 
| each volume, 4.70 


Spanish-English and English-Spanish 


Lopes y Bensley, 2 yols., bound in one, 
half leather, 7.00 
BEST 
facilities for supplying 

American yjerman 

English BOOKS Italian 
French Spanish 
Putzger’s Historischer Sehel-Attes. 
Sloth, 
With English Introduction and 
German-English Glossary. Cloth, 
net, $1.25. _ Mailing price, 
Schmidt, Shakespeare Lexicon. 2 vols. 
alf mor. (In Enelish). Net, 
Thorndike, Educational! Psychology, 
Cloth, net $1.50. Mailing price, 
Vietor, German Pronunciation. Cloth, 


JUST OUT 
STIELE’S Large Hand-Atlas of 
Modern Geography, New Edition, 
100 Maps and Index, half mor., 15.00 


(Catalogues Free Correspondence Solicitea 
LEMCKE & BUECHNER 
Established over Fifty Years 
11 East 17th St., New York City 


1.40 
8.00 


1.63 
0.80 
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‘solid.cake of scouring soap, 
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School Board Changes. 


The School Board of Conneautville, 
Pa., has elected Dr. H. F. Atkinson as 
president for the year. E. T. Norton, 
the former president, declined serving 
longer in the position. 


Lockport, N. Y., will have the fol- 
lowing officers for its Board of Education 
in 1907: President, A. A. Bradley; sec- 
retary, J. R. Earl; treasurer, A. C. 
Tovell; collector, Edward Beck. 


George L. McKesson, was reelected 
director of the schools of Toledo, 
Ohio, for a period of two years. At the 
same meeting of the Board of Education 
his salary was raised from $2,400 to 
33,500 annually. 


When the school committee of Chelsea, 
Mass., organized for the year, Eugene F. 
Endicott was chosen chairman, with 
Edward H. Lowell as vice-chairman, and 
William FE. McClintock as delegate to the 
Board of Aldermen. 


Ohio Board Presidents. 


Among the presidents of school boards 
recently chosen in different parts of 
Ohio are: 

Akron—F. G. Stipe. 

Cambridge—J. O. Carnes (re-elected). 


Hamilton—Dr. Dan Milliken (re- 
elected ). 

Newport—John G. Herman. 

Toledo—Charles A. Sediers. 

Youngstown—John Morgan _  (re- 


elected). 


Where Teachers Are Appreciated 


A report has come from South Dakota 
that teachers are so scarce out there 
that kidnapping has been resorted to. 
At least a story is told to that effect. 

The school directors of a flourishing 
little town where a teacher famine was 
raging, heard that a rival town not far 
away had secured two teachers, and that 
they were on their way westward un- 
guarded. 

One of the directors of education in 
the first town, a man of decision and 
action, boarded an east-bound train 
and alighted at a point some fifty miles 
distant from the proposed destination 
of the teachers. Here he caught the 
train on which the teachers were travel- 
ing, easily picked them out from their 
fellow-passengers, engaged them in con- 
versation, and finally persuaded them 
to consent to be kidnapped and taken 
to the famine-stricken town, where they 
are now installed. 


Shopwork Teachers Want 
Increase. 


The Shopwork Instructors’ Association 
has taken steps to join the higher salary 
movement. At a recent meeting the 
subject was thoroly discussed. It was 
pointed out that the maximum salary 
was $2,160, while other teachers having 
charge of grades 8A and 8B could reach 
the $2,400 point. 

The following committees were ap- 
pointed: 

Committee to Consult with the School- 
men’s Committee on Salary Increase, 
C. D. Hanford, George Landsman, Wil- 
liam A, Worth. 

Committee to Appeal to By-law Com- 
mittee of the Board of Education, of New 
York City, Walter M. Mohr, C. D. Han- 
ford, Robert G. Weygh, William F. 
Vroom, A. W. Ganitt. 





floors clean. 
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Dustless Schoolroom Floors 


When it is considered that circulating dust carries and spreads diseases such 
as Tuberculosis, Typhoid Fever, Asiatic Cholera, Erysipelas, Diphtheria, 
Yellow Fever, Pneumonia, and many others, the value of a floor dressing 
which will preclude circulation of dust in schoolrooms will be appreciated. 


STANDARD FLOOR 
DRESSING 


is laying the dust in schoolrooms and public buildings 
everywhere, and is giving great satisfaction. 


eT ANDA pS ei tests show that the amount of circulating dust is reduced 
i) Os 
Pr FLOOR © 


eleven-twelfths wherever it is used. 

Not only does Standard Floor Dressing prevent the cir- 
culation of dust butit also preserves the flooring and reduces 
to a minimum the amount of labor necessary to keep the 
It saves its own cost many times over. 
or four applications a year give best results. 
Standard Oiler makes process of application easy and economi- 
Sold by the barrel and in cans of varying capacity by 


In order that you may personally judge of the merits of 
Standard Floor Dressing we will apply it without charge to 
the floor of one room. 

Testimonials and interesting reports from medical au- 
thorities on “Dust and its Dangers” furnished upon request. 


Standard 
Oil 
Company 
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Three 
Patented 











Consisting of 


Grades—Grammar. 
These are successful books. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & COMPANY, 


Dunton and Kelley's Inductive Course in English 


First Book in English—Language Lessons for Grammar 


They mcet the demand for simpli- 


fication in Language and Grammar text books for class use. 
‘* By far the best course | have seen published.’’ 
HENRY LINCOLN CLAPP, 
Master George Putnam School, Boston. 


76 Summer Street, BOSTON 








THE MOST USED 











All kinds for all grades. 
Write us for valuable literature (sent free) concerning water colors and water color 


work. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


NEW YORK ~~ BOSTON 


5 
s 
PHILADELPHIA 





BRADLEY’S WATER COLORS 
& 


Officially adopted by 896 leading Cities and Towns in the United States and Canada, 








| THE BEST MADE 





SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 





Interlinear 
HAMILTON, LOCKE and CLARK’S 


Good Type — Well Printed—Fine Paper — Half- 


Leather Binding-Cloth Sides—Price Reduced to 
$1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. 


Send for one 





TRANSLATIONS 


Literal 
THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 


New Copyright introductions— New Type—Good 
Paper -Well Bo.nd—Convenient for the Pocket) 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents each, 


Catalogue Free DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 610 S.Washington Sq., Phila. 
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Here and There. 
| aint 
Iya 
| ted States, Augustine Birrell resigns his 


as Chief Secretary for Ireland. Regi- 


nald McKenna, member of Parliament | 


for North Monmouthshire, is to be 


SILK FACULTY GOWNS AND Hoops! President of the Board of Education. 


| Dr. Anita Newcomb McGee, of Wash-| 


ro” = q Cc P ibe . 
Cox Sons > Vining 
262 Fourth Avenue : : New York 


Makers oF ACADEMIC Roses & Cuurch VESTMENTS 





Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand 


EXCLUSIVELY ADOPTED BY THE 
NEW YORK BOARD OF EDUCATION 


NOW READY 





Price $1.25 


Isaac Pitman’s Short Course in Shorthand 


SPECIAL FEATURES: 

1. Forty Fascinating Lessons, Simply Graded. 
2. Words and Sentences in the First Lesson. 
3. Position Writing from the beginning. 

4. Business Letters from the 7th Lesson. 

“The most teachable text I have ever seen 
>. . does not contain a superfluous thing.” 
—P. B.S. Peters, Manual Training High School, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

SPEcIAL Orrer: Examination copy to Teachers 
and Schools 65c. post paid. 


TRIAL LESSON FREE 


Isaac Pitman & Sons, 31 Union Square, New York 





UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 


Courses beginning in February 


1. Sociology. 2. Principles of Edu- 
cation. 3. History of Education. 4. 
Methods in History and in Reading. 


In all these courses students may 
receive credit for thirty hours for the 
remainder of the University year. Stu- 
dents desiring credit, must enter not later 
than February 16. 


Bulletin describing these and other 
courses in Education given in the Uni- 
versity, sent on application. 


THOMAS M. BALLIET, Dean. 


A. G. Spalding & Bros. 


Gymnasiam pppemeins catalogue should be in 
the hands of all persons that contemplate buy- 
ing Gymnasium Paraphernalia. 

Spalding’s gymnasium apparatus is superior | 
to any made; it is fully guaranteed free from all 
defects either of material or workmanship. Any 
part breaking through such defect will be re- 





|ington, has received a handsome medal | 
|from the Japanese Government, in recog- | 


jnition of her services with the corps of 
|American nurses during the war with 
|Russia. Dr. McGee held the rank of 
|lieutenant in charge of army nurses in 
|the Spanish war, and has been promi- 
nent in Red Cross work. 





The Kny-Scheerer Company, of New 


| York, has recently issued a most attrac- | 
tive catalog of entomological specimens | 


| and supplies. 

| The collectors of this company are 
constantly receiving specimens from 
every part of the globe. There are 
bugs and butterflies, beetles and insects 
of all kinds, in a surprising variety of 
shapes, sizes, and colors. Some of the 
beetles have pinchers that one would 
rather not meet in real life, and some, 
with the worst stings probably, that look 
very innocent. It is indeed an interest- 
ing collection. 


The attention which the better class 
of writers have paid to juvenile litera- 
ture in recent years has borne abundant 
fruit. To-day we have a large number 
of books for children that represent all 
branches of literature in a form adapted 
to the age of the reader. Our libraries 
have special juvenile departments under 
the care of trained men and women. 
Harper & Brothers have a fine selection. 
They have just issued a catalog, Har- 
PER’s Books ror YounG Prop te, which 
will be of invaluable assistance to libra- 
rians, teachers, parents, and all who seek 
to influence for good the literary taste 
of children. It is neatly printed and 
profusely illustrated with cuts from the 
books represented. 


To the book lover whose list of desid- 
announcement from time to time of new 


classics is a joy. Even if he cannot buy 
them all he may at least pore over the 
list with pleasure, and certainly secure a 
few for his library. The new Everyman 
Series, which E. P. Dutton & Company 
are publishing, give the _bibliophile 
chance for this free gloating over a well 
selected list of fine books, well made and 
attractive in form. 


The London Spectator gives the fol- 





Placed gratis at any time. This insures you 
against the purcbase of inferior goods. When 
you are buying gymnasium apparatus, place us 
On an equa! basis of quality, and our prices will | 
veaninducement. Also, remember we chal- 
nge comparisonand will be glad to submit saw- | 
ples at any time in competition. 


A. G. Spalding & Bros. 


Largest manufacturers in the world of officia) 
athletic goods. 


Gymnasium Sales Department and Factory 


Chicopee ‘a ° Mass. 








Send for Catalog 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS CO. 


_ #51-853 SixTH AvE., NEW YORK 
N. W. Cor. 48th St. No Branch Stores 


FRENCH 


and other foreign 


BOOKS 


We publish the Bercy, 
DuCroquet,Sauveur 
and other weli-known 
methods. 











lowing reason for the failure of the Eng- 
lish education bill in the House of Lords: 
The attempt to reach a compromise in 
regard to the Education bill has failed, 


As a result of the appointment of | 
mes Bryce as Ambassador to the Uni- | 


position as President of the Board of | 
Education, and takes Mr. Bryce’s place | 


EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Thiid Ave., New York 


Manufactuers and Importers of 


‘Chemicals. Chemical Apparatus, 


Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tific Instruments. 


| Ever hing needed in the Laboratory. 

lass blowing done on the premises. 
Metalware Manufacturing Depart- 
ment in the House. 





JOY LINE 


OPERATING FOUR LINES BETWEEN 


‘New York and New England 


First-Class Passenger, Express and 
Freight Service. 





(via Providence or Fall River.) 
FALL RIVER, Direct Steamer. 
PROVIDENCE, Direct Steamer. 
EVERY WEEK DAY AT 5 P. 

BOSTON—Outside Line. 

A TWENTY-FOUR HOUR SEA TRIP. 

EVERY TUESDAY, THURSDAY, 
URDAY, 6 P. M. 


M. 


SAT- 





BRIDGEPORT Direct. 
For Freight Only. 
EVERY WEEK DAY AT 4 P. M. 
From Piers $7 and 28, East River, 
foot Catharine St., N. Y. 
First-class Service; Elegant Steamers; Fine Cuisine 
For information address 
JOY STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
Pier 27 (New), E. R., New York. 
Telephone, 800 Orchard. 
75th Street, New York City 





The Kraus Seminary 
for Kindergartners 
Regular and Extension Courses 


MRS. MARIA KRAUS BOELTE 
Hotel San Remo, Central Park West 
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erata is larger than his pocket book, the KIDDER’S PASTILES 


A Sure 
relief for Asthma. 
* Sold py ail Druggiste, 
or by mai: 25 cents. 


Fee eee 
series of well-edited and well printed | STOWELL & CO., Mfrs. Charlestown, Mass 





BULLOCK & CRENSHAW 


588 ARCH STREET :: :: PHILADELPHIA 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 


d 


CHEMICALS 











| the bill being lost owing to the unwilling- 
iness of the Unionist leaders to assent to 
ithe provision forbidding the teacher in 
os a 4 ae 

|single school rural areas to give the de- 
nominational lesson. No doubt there 
|were other points of disagreement, but 
‘it seems to be admitted that if concession 
jhad been made on this point by the 
| Unionist leaders and the representatives 
,of fhe Church, a general agreement could 
have been reached without difficulty. 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papesw 








Rest and Health for Mother and Child. 


Mrs. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SyRUP_has been used 
for OVFR FIFTY YEARS by MILL'ONS OF MOTH- 
ERS for THEIB CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, 

| WITH PERFECT SUCCESS. It SOOTHES the 

| CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMs, ALLAYS ALL PAIN, 
GURES WIND COLIC, and 1s the best remedy for 

DIARRHEA. Sold by draggists in every part of the 

| world. Besure to ask for “ Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 

! ~ a Andtakeno other kind. 
vottle. 


Fo)l Catalogue furnished on receipt of 10 cente 
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